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PREFACB 


This selection of short stories has been made 
irom the works of well-known authors. Althouch 
tens of thousands of stories are published every yeai 
iu dailies, weeklies and in monthly magazines very 
few stand the test of time. These stories with two 
or three exceptions have been published again and 
apm and have long been accepted as excellent. In 
their selection the Indian student has been kept in 
and stories with too many colloquial expressions 

Th« Iff omitted. 

The effort has been made to provide variety, both 

of authors and of story types. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


Just what is a short story ? How does it differ 
from the sketch, on the one hand, and the novel on 
the other ? One might think it easy to prepare a 
satisfactory definition of thic most popular type of 
literature but the more short stories one reads, and 
the more one delves into the opinions of the critics, 
the more puzzled one becomes. Tliere are fashions in 
stories as in everything else and the best critics of to- 
day are likely to ridicule types of stories that delight- 
ed the critics of earlier periods. In 1885 Brander 
Matthews wrote “ that in contradistinction from a sketch 
something always happens in a short story,” but there 
are many modern short stories in which the only 
action is psychological. 


Somerset Maugham in his introduction to a publish- 
ed volume of his own short stories, writes at length of 
two writers who have influenced him and are favourites 
with the critics, Maupassant and Chekhov. Their 
style and the topics on which they wrote are poles 

apart. Ho says : “ If a short story is a piece of prose 

rtealing with more or less imaginary persons, no one 
wrote better short stories than Chekhov. If, however 
as some think, it should be the representation of an’ 
action, complete in itself and of a certain limited 
length he leaves something to be desired.” Mau- 

written stories with 
be interesting if told 

a dS?’ I* " bard to m^ke 

thfwofk?ff ‘bat will include 

the work of two such men. 
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^ William Patten writes on this theme as foUows : 

xirom the time of Poe and Hawthorne the nature 
end limitations of the short story have formed a 
favourite subject of discussion among writers and 
critics of fiction. And the controversy has been all 
the more valuable because no definite conclugious have 
ever been an-ived at. Had there been a general agree- 
ment as to definition the nhort story might now be as 
dead as the sonnet.'' The demand for fiction is so 
great, however, that whether tlie critics approve or 
disapprove there is little danger of such a Uving and 
changing type of literature remaining within the 
moulds which they pass as legitimate. The periodical 
press, especially the weekly and monthly magazines, 
require thousands of new short stories every year and, 
as variety is always the spice of life, editors are always 
on the look-out for originality and they are much more 
interested in pleasing the jjcople who buy their maga- 
zines than in winning the approval of the critics. In 
addition the reading public is not a unit but includes 
groups with all degrees of taste from ‘ highbrow ’ to 
‘lowbrow,’ those who want humour, romance, crime, 
local colour, adventure or ‘realism.’ There is a small 
reading public trained to appreciate exc(?llence in 
style, pictures in words and psychological insight but 
whether the critics approve or not the mass of readers 
continue, and probably always will continue, to demand 
action or in other words ‘ plot * in the stories they 
read. 

It is easier to decide upon the difference between 
a short story and a novel than to limit the scope of the 
short story qualitatively. It is not a mere matter of 
length for there are short stories which are almost as 
long as some novels. It is more a matter of total- 
ity of effect and of greater unity. As Brander Matthews 
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says, ** The totality of effect, unlimited freedom of theme 
and compression of narrative are the main characteris- 
tics of the short story in opposition to the novel.’* 
In similar vein, Edgar Allan Poe writes : As the ordi- 
nary novel cannot be read at one sitting, it deprives 
itself, of course, of the immense force derived from 

totality “In the whole composition there 

should be no word written of which the tendency 
direct or indirect, is not to the one pre-established 
design....” Because editors usually have limited 
space it is rare to find short .stories more than forty 
pages in length and most editors prefer those between 
four and six thousand words. 


short story is not a novelty in literature 
though Its modern tremendous development is largely a 
matter of little more than a hundred years. Love of 
stones is universal and there were doubtless many 
thousands current long before there was such a thing as 
TOtmg but the great increase in literacy in the last 
hundred years, coupled with the marvellous improve- 
ments m the printing industry and the reduction in 

fhl of publishing popular magazines, through 

he profits of advertising, have made it possible to 
satisfy popular craving in a way which was never 

plenty of stones. Judges and bishops are as fond of 
mystery, detective and adventure stories as are lads 

seriC!) T" ‘"ore than one grandfather has sub- 

or tho^ R such magazines as the Youth's Companion 
o the Boy a World ostensibly for the children but 
partly in order to read the stories himself. 


VO r" u? story must 

davs S T before the 

days of writing. As rhyme is more easily remembered 
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than prose, many of these early tales were put into verse 
and volunteer and professional bards or minstrels 
entertained village giouf)S on holidays or in the even- 
ing when the day*s work was done. Others were pre- 
served without meter and such stories as ^sop’s Fables, 
fairy stories and numerous tales of the gods date back 
to the dawn of our race. Such stories as those of 
Joseph, of Samson, of David and Goliath and of Ruth 
and Esther in the Old Testament are still loved by 
millions as are those of Rama and Sita in India. The 
tales, legends and myths of the Greeks, Romans, 
Norsemen, Arabs and the peoples further East have 
not lost their charm through age. It would be in- 
teresting to know the real age of many of the stories 
still loved in India. The animal stories which are 
still popular with the children in Europe under the 
name of JEsop's Fables are probably Indian in origin 
and it would be interesting to know how they travelled 
westward. The illiterate American negroes took 
animal stories with them from Africa and Joel Chandler 
Harris has collected them together in his Uncle 
Remus stories to the delight of the children of 
America. 

We do not know which land first recorded stories 
in writing but the oldest existing manuscripts are 
Egyptian. The remarkably dry climate has not 
only preserved for us the actual articles used in that 
land milleniuras ago, but pap3Tus manuscripts be- 
lieved to date back to the 13th or 16th century B.C. 
have been discovered with tales of imagination giving 
pictures of the life of that remote period. There is 
no reason to suppose, however, that these stories are 
really older than Indian and Chinese tales preserved 
in other ways. 
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As a type of literature the modem short story 
differs in form from the narrative tales, fables and myths 
of the ancients. It has developed to a surprising de- 
gree in America, and Irving, Hawthorne and Poe arc 
often considered to be pioneers of this type of literature. 
As mentioned before it is hard to make any statements 
that apply to all modern short stories, but on the whole 
it may safely be stated that a short story should be a 
unit comparable to a single chapter or ineident of a 
novel. The novel can afford to be leisurely but com- 
pression and economy are necessary in the short story. 
Because of its shorter length every word can 
be more carefully chosen and everything supeifluous 
must be pruned away. It can be polished" like a gem 
so that there will be no roughness to detract from 
the central purpose of the artist, whether it be to paint 
a picture, portray a mood or relate an anecdote. 


What is it that gives enduring quality to a short 

* i_ * 1 some stories reprinted" again and 
agam, while ninety-nine out of every hundred fail to 
be read a second time, except by the hopefia] aullioi? 

^ "'t'ich are worth consideration ; 

Ihe first test of a short story in any qualitative 
analysis is the measure of how vitally compelling the 
writer makes the selected facts or incidents. This 
test may be conveniently called the test of substance. 
J5ut a second test is necessary if a story is to take rank 
above other stories. The true artist will seek to shape 
this living substance into the most beautiful and 
•satisfying form by skUful selection and arrangement 
of us materials and by the direct and appealing pre- 
• ntation of it in portrayal and characterization." 

and « the eating 

first-class story m an uncanny way catches the 
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imagination, sticks in the memory, warms the heart 
or stirs the emotions. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether the author should write with a purpose other 
than merely providing a commodity which will sell in 
the literary market. Should an arti.st merely try 
to amuse his readers and help them while away a few 
dull moments ? This is of course a legitimate aim, for 
all of us have our dull moments and all of u3 occasionally 
need recreation. But should the artist be satisfied 
with this ? Should his aim be at all didactic, should it 
be social reform ? Should he plead a cause or endeavour 
to refine our emotions ? Like the clown in the circus, 
IS the role of the conscientious author morel}' to pro- 
vide innocent fun ? O’Brien who lias made a special 
study of the short story and attempts each year to 
publish a volume of the best which have been published, 
complains that most of the stories accepted by editors, 
are ‘flights’ from life and mere drugs to put people 
to sleep. He believes that it is the artist’s function “ to 
illuminate to the best of his ability all the dark jilaces 
and to help us live in the light of our new day.” Ho 
feels that the short story should be a criticism of life 
and that the author should record what he .sees and 
deal with what ho knows best instead of running off to 
the ends of the earth to give a story with ‘local colour’, 
search the past for striking incidents or try to surprise 
the reader by an unexpected ending. He would have 
the serious artist use the present not the past. He 
says, “ The usable present for the literary artist is our 
understanding of ourselves, our curiosity about our 
neighbour, our adaptation of ourselves to him in society, 
our discoveries about him and ourselves.” This .seems 
to unduly limit the scope of the artist and while every 
countr}' needs men who will do what ho rrcoinmends 



still it is surely legitimate for us to desire to know 
about the past and the rest of the world and to enjoy 
the imaginative flights of those who do not stick to the 
real at all. Doses of the ‘real ’ which strangely seem 
limited to the commonplace, the unpleasant and even 
the nasty, as one reads the productions of so called 
realists are no doubt valuable in making us aware of 
the sore spots about us. but a regular diet of such 
cathartics is as wearisome to most of us as a continuous 

to The typical realists of 

whole^’oriT ■ are no more true to the 

ontimist^ despised romanticist or 

optimist who keeps his eyes open only to the bright 

and happy side of life. J o uc origni 

gethe^^a attempt is made in this volume to bring to- 

some of th?'!? representative stories of 

that thcv ‘>'^f^™odern authors. There is no claim 
y are better than hundreds more that might 

Jrhstd Sc:r ‘'-“r 

An e£rt Tas b e ^"7 

ten in^he c 'rhich have 

that he pVs" ‘‘ - 

oreate a tfste for more and 
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QUALITY. 


John Galsworthy. 

JohnOalsworthy was an English author. He was 

boro in a suburb of London and educated at Oxford, was a great reader 
and a fast friend of Joseph Conrad. His books portray a rare intellectual 
fineness and thoughtful weaving. Many of them deal with social 
problems. His aeries of novels about the Forsyte family occupied 

^enty.six years of his life. His dramas include. The Silver Box, 
Stnfe, Joy, Justice, etc. 

I KNEW Iiini from the days of my extreme youth, 
because he made my father’s boots, inhabiting with 
his elder brother two little shops let into one, in a 
small by-street— now no more, but then most fashion- 
ably placed in the West End. 

4 


That tenement had a certain quiet distinction ; 
there was no sign upon its face that he made for any 
ot the Royal Family— merely his own German name of 
Gessler Brothers ; and in the window a few pairs of 
boots. I remember tliat it always troubled me to 
account for those unvarying boots in the window, for 
he made only what was ordered, reaching nothing down 

nnnW '"^ODCPivable that what he made 

tm®ir them 

woiSd* nev^ I ^ inconceivable. He 

wh ch bTI ,1 ? leather on 

ten Bf«des, they were 

the ^ateJ^V wexpressibl/ slim ; 

the patent leathers with cloth tops, making water 
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come into one’s mouth ; the tall brown riding boots 
with marvellous sooty glow, as if, though new, they 
Lad been worn a hundred years. Those pairs could 
only have been made by one who saw before him the 
soul of Boot— so truly were they prototypes incarnat- 
ing the very spirit of all foot-gear. These thoughts, of 
course, came to mo later, though even when I was pro- 
moted to him, at the age of perhaps fourteen, some 
inkling haunted me of the dignity of himself and 
brother. For to make boots — such boots as he made — 
seemed to me then, and still seems to me, mysterious 
and wonderful. 

I remember well my shy remark, one day, while 
stretching out to him my 3'outhful foot : 

“Isn’t it awfully hard to do, Mr. Gessler ?” 

And his answer, given with a sudden smile from 
out of the sardonic redness of his beard : Id is an 
Ardt ! 

Himself, he was as little as if made from leather, 
with his yellow crinkly face, and crinkly reddish hair 
and beard, and neat folds slanting down his cheeks 
to the corner of his mouth, and his guttural and one- 
toned voice : for leather is a sardonic substance, and 
stiff and slow of purpose. And that was the 
character of his face, save that his eyes which were 
grey-blue, had in them the simple gravity of one 
secretly possessed by the Ideal. His elder brother 
was so very like him — though watery, paler in every 
way, with a great industry — that sometimes, in early 
days I was not quite sure of him until the interview 
was over. Then I knew that it was he, if the words, 
“ I will ask my brudder,*’ had not been spoken ; and 
that, if they had, it was his elder brother. 
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When one grew old and wild and ran up bills, one 
somehow never ran them up with Gessler Brothers. 
It would not have seemed becoming to go in there and 
stretch out one’s foot to that blue iron-spectacled 
glance, owing him for more than — say — two pairs, 
just the comfortable reassurance that one w&s still his 
client. 

For it was not possible to go to him very often — 
his boots lasted terribly, having something beyond the 
temporary — some, as it were, essence of boot stitched 
into them. 


One went in, not as into most shops, in the mood 
of; “Please serve me, and let me po !” but restfully, 
as one enters a church ; and, sitting on the single 
wooden chair, waited — for there was never anybody 
there. Soon, over the top edge of tliat sort of well— 
rather dark, as smelling soothingly of leather— which 
lormed the shop, there would be seen his face, or 
that of his elder brother, peering down. A guttural 
sound, and the tip-tap of bast slippers beating the 
□arrow wooden stairs, and he would stand before one 
without coat a little bent, in leather apron, with 

sleeves turned back, bUnking-as if awakened from 

some dream of boots, or like an owl surprised in 
day light and annoyed at this interruption. 

And I would say : “ How do you do. Mr. Gessler ? 
tould you make me a pair of Russian leather boots ?” 


wu. would leave me, retiring 

in® m"”®’ tte shop, 

inhaling the incense of hia trade. Soon he would 
come back, holding in his thin, veined hand a piece 
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of gold-brown leather. With eyes fixed on it, he 
would remark: “What a beautiful biece!'* When 
I, too, had admired it, he would 8j)eak again. “ When 
do you wand demV' And I would anwser : “ Oh t 
As soon as you convenienfly can.” And he would 
say: “To-morrow fordnigJit ? ” Or if he were his 
elder brother : “ I will ask my brudder.” 

Then I would murmur: “Thank you! Good 
morning, Mr. Gessler.” “ Goot morning I” he would 
reply, still looking at the leather in his hand. And 
as I moved to the door, I would hear the tip-tap of 
his bast slippers restoring him, up the stairs, to his 
dream of boots. But if it were some new kind of foot- 
gear that he had not yet made me, then indeed he 
would observe ceremony — divesting me of my boot 
and holding it long in his hand, looking at it with 
eyes at once critical and loving, as if recalling the glow 
with which he had created it, and rebuking the way in 
which one had disorganized this masterpiece. Then, 
placing my foot on a thin piece of paper, he would 
two or three times tickle the outer edges with a pencil 
and pass his nervous fingers over my toes, feeling him- 
self into the heart of my requirements, 

I cannot forget that day on which I had occasion 
to say to him : “ Mr. Gessler, that last pair of town 

walking-boots creaked, you know.” 

He looked at me for a time without replj'ing, as if 
expecting me to withdraw or qualify the statement, 
then said : 

**Id shouldn’t ’ave greaked.” 

“ It did, I’m afraid.” 

“ You goddem wed before dey found demselves ?” 
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“ I don’t think so.” 

At that he lowered his eyes, as if hunting for 
memory of those boots, and I felt sorry I had mentioned 
this grave thing. 

“ Zend dem back !” he said ; I will look at dem.” 


A feeling of compassion for my creaking boots 
surged up in me, so well could I imagine the sorrowful 
long curiosity of regard which he would bend on them. 

” Zome boods,” he said slowly, “are bad from birdt. 
If I can do noding wid dem, I dake dem off your bill.” 

Once (once only) I went absent-mindedly into his 
shop in a pair of boots bought in an emergency at 
some large firm’s. He took my order without showing 
me any leather, and I could feel his eyes penetrating 
the inferior integment of my foot. At last he said : 

“ Dose are nod my boods.” 


The tone was not one of anger, nor of sorrow not 
even of contempt, but there was in it something quiet 
that froze the blood. He put hw hand down and 
pressed a finger on the place where the left boot en- 
deavouring to be fashionable, was not quite comfortable. 

, “ Id ’urds you dere,” he said. “ Dose biu virms 

ave no self-respect. Drash I” And then as if 
something had given way within him, ho spoke long 

Hiif Only time I ever heard him 

discuss the conditions and hardships of the trade. 

tiseml^l'^ get id t'y adver- 

ti^ment. not by work. Dey dake it away from us 

Sf no woT this-bresentlj i 

no work. Every year id gets less-you will see.” 
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And looking at his lined face I saw things I had never 
noticed before, bitter things and bitter struggle — and 
what a lot of grey hairs there seemed suddenly in his 
red beard ! 

As best I could, I explained the circumstances of 
the purchase of those ill-omened hoots. But his face 
and voice made so deep an impression that during the 
next few minutes I ordered many pairs. Nemesis fell I 
They lasted more terribly than ever. And I was not 
able conscientiously to go to him for nearly two years. 

When at last I went I was surprised to find that 
outside one of the two little windows of his shop another 
name was painted, also that of a boot-maker — making, 
of course, for the Royal Family. The old familiar 
boots, no longer in dignified isolation, wc^re huddled 
in the single window. Inside, the new contracted 
well of the une little shop was more scented and darker 
than ever. And it was longer than usual, too, before 
a face peered down, and the tip-tap of the bast slippers 
began. At last he stood before me, and gazing through 
those trusty iron spectacles, said : 

“Mr isn’d id?” 

“Ah! Mr. Gessler,” I stammered, “but your 
boots are really too good, you know ! See, these are 
quite decent still I ” And I stretched out to him ray 
foot. He looked at it. 

‘*Yes,” he said, “ beople do nod wand good 
boods, id seems.” 

To get away from his reproachful eyes and voice 
I hastily remarked: “ What have you done to your 
flhop !” 
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He answered quietly : ** Id was too exbensive. 
Do you wand some boods ? 


I ordered three pairs, though I had onlv wanted 
two, and quickly left. I had, I do not know quite 
wha,t feeling of being part, in his mind, of a conspiracy 
against him : or not perhaps so much against him as 
against his idea of boot. One does not, I suppose, 
care to feel like that ; for it was again many months 
before my next visit to bis shop, paid, T remember with 

thefcenng: “Oh, well,l can’t leave the old boy- 

so here goes ! Perhaps it will be his elder brother.” 


I knew, had not character 
enough to reproach me, even dumbly. 

be hk bmI. appear to 

ms. elder brother, handling a piece of leather. 

“ Well, Mr. Gessler,” I said, “ how are you ! ” 

He came close and peered at me. 

J'' ““ ^ "y 

aBed^a"nVw*“'^ hiraself-but how 

St- ^ I heard him 

“ Oh n am’ shocked, I murmured; 

riliBSls 

nod ged over l^ig de oLTo;.° Do'Jlu “w^^dTny 
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boods ? ” And held up the leather in his hand : “ Id’s 
a beautiful biece.” 

I ordered several pairs. It was very long before 
they came — but they were better than ever. One 
simply could not wear them out. And soon after 
that I went abroad. 

It was over a year before I was again in London. 
And the first shop I went to was my old friend’s. I 
had loft a man of sixty, I came back to one of seventy- 
five, pinched and worn and tremulous, who genuinely, 
this time, did not at first know me. 

“ Oh ! Mr. Gessler,” I said, sick at heart ; “ how 
splendid your boots are ! See, I’ve been wearing this 
pair nearly all the time I’ve been abroad ; and they’re 
not half worn out, are they ? ” 

He looked long at my boots — a pair of Russian 
leather, and his face seemed to regain steadiness. 
Putting his hand on my instep, he said : 

“ Do dey vid you liere ? I ’ad drouble wid 
dat bair, I remember.” 

I assured him that they had fitted beautifully. 

“ Do you wand any boods ?” he said “ I can make 
dem quickly, id is a slack dime.” 

I answered: “Please, please! I want boots 
all round— every kind ! ” 

“ I will make a fresh model. Your foot must be 
bigger.” And with utter slowness, he traced round 
my foot, and felt my toes, only once looking up to 

say : 

“ Did I dell you my brudder was dead V* 
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To watch him was painful, so feeble had he grown • 
I was glad to get away. 

I h^ given those boots up, when one evening they 
came. Opening the parcel. I set the four pairs out in 
a row. Then one by one I tried them on. There was 

quality of leather, they were the best he had ever 
Tit T‘ I of the town 

wafcng-boots I found his bill. The amount was the 

same as usual, but it gave quite a shock TTp 
never before sent it tiS quarter-d^y. I fle/dol^ 

SlrownTa^d.^ -- 

A week later, passing the little street I thought T 

mSt V, S? ‘‘1' the ne, bMtl 

E. imf ™‘Z ' “STh,’,!'"* "i 

thp dim ® there, in the window wero 

tJ: Xsj boo;'’^‘^"‘ 

8hops-ll^gaii"’ni7dJ int'o 

an Engl4 fao^. ^ one-was a young man with 
“ Mr. Gessler in ? ” I said. 

He gave me a strange, ingratiating look. 

anythiS’\S’ ptastt \^Z tSen^the'^Vop'"'’ 

“ Yes, yes,” I said, “ but Mr. Gessler !” 

Oh ! ” he answered ; “ dead.” 
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Dead : But I received these boots from him last 
Wednesday week.” 

“Ah ! ” he said, “a shockin’ go. Poor old man 
starved ’imself.” 

“ Good God ! ” 

“ Slow starvation, the doctor called it ! You see 
he went to work in such a way ! Would keep the 
shop on ; wouldn’t have a soul touch his boots except 
hims3lf. When he got an order, it took such a time. 
People won’t wait. He lost everybody. And there 
he’d sit, goin ’ on an’ on — I will say that for him 
— not a man in London made a better boot ! But look 
at tliC competition ! He never advertised 1 Would 
’ave the best leather, too, and do it all ’imself. Well, 
there it is. What could you expect with his ideas?” 

“But starvation !” 

‘ That may be a bit flowery, as the sayin ’ is — 
but I know myself he was sittin’ over his boots day and 
night, to the very last. You see I used to watch him. 
Never gave himself time to eat ; never had a penny in 
the house. All went in rent and leather. How he 
lived so long I don’t know. He regular let his fire go 
out. He was a character. But he made good boots.” 

“Yes,” I said, “he made good boots.” 

And I turned and went out quickly, for I did not 
want that youth to know that I could hardly see. 



“CHOICE SPIRITS.” 

W. W. Jacobs. 

hia n ‘i “f London nnd 

about the ports. He haa been ^L^fies of sailors in and 

rtatio of authors. deXol^^’tVT,.^/ ““he most 

dwellers in shipping towns In i-kj« a* and shore 

are typical London cockneys Thev his characters 

them where they do notSong^ ^ Put 

iike snow in the nffir^T ^ j ‘ ii shone 

astern From h in the air 

galley to the untidy tnntrip • ^rom the 

aign of anvbod; toCefit bv he® 
akipper and m«e as they^ diJusL°rr “‘- f 
mutinous spirit which had^h^f 1, ^ and 

crew. ^ ^ observable in the 

It’s sheer wickedness, that’s what it ic » r, -j xl 

ter- witbiS'fe^^-pe::?:;,^ 

was lacode.’” temperament 

what iTad t?ea“.” slid the^l^e^ r- ‘ “ot If 'f f 

niy Bible oath on it. you woiUdn’t.” ^ 
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They ’re dainty,” said the mate, 

“Dainty” said the other, indignantly. “What 
right have hungry sailormen, to be dainty ? Don’t T 
give them enough to eat ? Look ! Look there ! ” 

He drew back, choking, and pointed with his fore- 
finger as Bill Smith, A.B., came on deck with a plate 
held at arm’s length and a nose disdainfully elevated . 
He affected not to see the skipper, and, walking in a 
mincing fashion to the side, raked the food from the 
plate into the sea with his fingers. He was followed 
by George Simpson, A.B., who in the same objectionable 
fashion, wasted food which the skipper had intended 
should nourish his frame. 

“ I’ll pay ’em for this I” murmured the skipper. 

“ There’s some more,” said the mate. 

Two more men came on deck, grinning consciously, 
and disposed of their dinners. Then there was an 
interval — an interval in which everybody, fore and aft, 
appeared to be waiting for something ; the something 
being at that precise moment standing at the foot of 
the fo’c’sle ladder, trying to screw its courage up. 

“ If the boy comes,” said the skipper in a strained, 
unnatural voice, ”I’II flay him alive.” 

“ You’d better get your knife out, then,” said the 
mate. 

The boy appeared on deck, very white about the 
gills, and looking piteously at the crew for support. 
He became conscious from their scowls that he 
had forgotten something, and remembering himself, 
stretched out his skinny arms to their full extent, and, 
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crinkling his nose, walked with great trepidation to 
the side. 

“ Boy ! ’* vociferated the skipper, suddenly. 
“Yessir,” said the urchin, hastily. 

“ Comm’ere,” said the skipper, sternly. 

"Shove your dinner over first,” said four low 
menacing voices. 

The boy hesitated, tlien walked slowly towards the 
skipper. 

“ you going to do with that dinner ? ” 

demanded the latter, grimly. 

“ Eat it,” said the youth, modestly. 

“ What d’yer bring it on deck for, then » ” in 
quired the other, bending his brows on him. 

said thl bi;"®‘’‘ ‘‘ deck, sir,” 

" Ain-Uttood f^^ooiously. 

" Ye.sair,” said the boy. 

it very St””''"’” ^“■'1 the skipper, sternly. << Is 
Beautiful,” said the boy in a shrill falsetto. 

aboard this^3hip”r"dlmlnd’ed'the'''k''" 
a fine example ta loud speaSng him 

‘‘ Never,” yeUed the boy, following it. 

^Everything as it should be ?” roared the skip- 
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Better than it should bo,” shrilled the craven. 

“ Sit down and eat it,” commanded the other. 

The boy sat on the cabin skylight, and taking 
out his pocket-knife, began his meal with every appear- 
ance of enjoyment, the skipper, with his elbows on the 
side, and his legs crossed, regarding him serenely. 

“I suppose,” he said loudly, after watching the 
boy for some time, “ I suppose the men threw theirs 
overboard becos they hadn’t been used to such good 
food ?” 

“Yessir,” said the boy. 

Did they say so ? ” bawled the other. 

The boy hesitated, and glanced nervously forward. 
“Yessir,” he said at length, and shuddered as alow, 
ominous growl came from the crew. Despite his 
slowness, the meal came to an end at last, and, 
in obedience to orders, he rose and taking his plate 
forward, looked entreatingly at the crew, as he passed 
them. 

“ Come down below,” said Bill ; ” We want to 
have a talk with you.” 

“Can’t” said the boy. “I’ve got my work to do. 
I haven’t got time to talk.” 

He stayed up on deck until evening, and then, 
the men’s anger having evaporated somewhat, crept 
softly below, and climbed into his bunk. Simpson 
leaned over and made a clutch at him, but Bill pushed 
him aside. 

“ Leave him alone,” said he, quietly, “ we’ll take 
it out of him to-morrow.” 
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For some time Tommy lay worrying over the fate 
in store for him, and then, yielding to fatigue, turned 
over and slept soundly until he was awakened some 

men’s voices, and, looking 
out, saw that the lamp was alight and the crew at 
supper, listening quietly to Bill, who was speaking. 

“ I’ve a good mind to strike, that’s what I’ve a 
good mmd to do, he said, savagely, as, after an attempt 
at the butter he put it aside and ate dry biscuit. 

won’l'l^fk”'*^ months, ’’said old Ned, “That 


K o ^ matter of six or seven days on 

dry biscuit and rotten Taters ?” demanded the other 
fiercely. “ Why it’s slow sooicide.” ’ 

T wish one of you would commit sooicide ” said 
wistfully round at the faces. - that’ud 
i^hten the old man, and bring him round a bit.” 

" WeU, you’re the eldest,” said Bill, pointedly. 

P^rsuls^vX"'"’’ v” ‘oo- ” Simpson, 

persuasively. You cant have much enjoyment in 
life at your age, Ned ? ’’ <;iijoyment m 

“ you might leave a letter behind to the 
ipper, saying as ’ow you was drove to it by bad food ’’ 
^.d the eook, who was getting exeitel ' ’ 

‘‘ Talk sense !’’ said the old man, very shortly. 

wB B h®re,’’ said Bill, suddenly, “ I tell you what 

and write I kuT Slushy S se° 'sryTns W 
we re gone overboard sooner than be starved fo death 
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It'ud scare the old man proper; and p’r’aps' he'd let 
us start on the other meat without eating up this 
rotten stuff first. 

“How’s it to be done !” asked Simpson, staring. 

“Go an’ ’ide down the fore’ old,” said Bill. 
“ There’s not much stuff down there. We’U take off 
the hatch when one of us is on watch to-night, and — 
whoever, wants to — can go and hide down there till 
the old man’s come to his senses. What do you think 
of it, mates ?” 

“ It’s all right as an idea,” said Ned, slowly, “ hut 
who’s going ! ” 

“ Tommy,” replied Bill, simply. 

“Blest if T ever thought of him,” said Ned, 
admiringly; “did you, cookie?” 

“Never crossed my mind,” said the cook. 

“You see, the best o’ Tommy’s going,” said Bill, 
“is that the old man ’ud only give him a flogging if 
he found it out. We wouldn’t split as to who put the 
hatch on over him. He can be there as comfortable 
as you please, do nothing, and sleep all day if he likes. 
O’course, we don’t know anything about it ; we miss 
Tommy, and find the letter wrote on this table.” 

The cook leaned forward and regarded hie 
colleague favourably ; then he pursed his lips, and 
nodded significantly at an upper bunk from which the 
face of Tommy, pale and scared, looked anxiously 
down. 

“Halloa!” said Bill, “Have you heard what 
we’ve been saying ?” 
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“I heard you say something about going to drown 
old Ned," said Tommy, guardedly. 

He 8 heard all about it," said the cook, severely. 

Do you know where little boys who tell lies so to 
Tommy?" ^ ^ 

“I’d sooner go there than down the fore’ old," 
said Tommy, beginning to knuckle his eves. “ I won’t 
go. I’ll tell the skipper." 

“No you won’t," said Bill, sternly. "This is 
your punishment for them lies you told about us 
to-day, an’ very cheap you’ve got off, too. Now, aet 
out o’ that bunk. Come on, afore I pull you out.’” 

the youth dived 

beneath his blankets and, clinging frantically to the 

edge of his berth, kicked convulsively as he was lifted 
down, blankets and all, and accommodated with a 
seat at the table. ^ ^ 


n, said Bill. The 

old man produced them, and Bill, first wiping off with 

his coat-sleeve a piece of butter which the paper had 

obtained from the table spread it before the 4tim 

I can t write," said Tommy, sullenly. 

The men looked at each other in dismay. 

It s a lie," said the cook. 

hopew -“thatV T’Si becoming 

ooul<L“Jt’r.ad becosf 

* Pull his ear. Bill," said Ned, annoyed at th^oi^ 
aspersions upon an honourable professior^ 
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“It don’t matter,” said Bill, calmly. “I’ll 
write it for ’im ; the old man don’t know my fist.” 

He sat down at the table and, squaring his 
shoulders, took a noisy dip of ink and, scratching his 
head, looked pensively at the paper. 

“ Better spell it bad, Bill,” suggested Ned. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the other, “ ’Ow do you think a 
boy would spell ‘soocide,’ Ned ? ” 

The old man pondered. “ S-o-o-e-y-s-i-d-e,” he 
said slowly. 

“Why, that’s the right way, ain’t it?” inquired 
the cook, looking from one to the other. 

“ We mustn’t spell it right,” said Bill, with his 
pen hovering over the paper. “ Be careful, Ned.” 

“We’ll say ‘killed myself’ instead.” said the old 
man. “ A boy wouldn’t use such a big word as that, 
p’r’aps.” 

Bill bent over his work and, apparently paying 
great attention to his friend’s entreaties not to write 
it too well, slowly wrote the letter. 

“How’s this?” he inquired, sitting back in his 

seat. 

“ ‘ Deer captain ’ i take my pen in hand for the larst 
time to inform you that i am no more suner than 
heat the ’onible stuff what you kali meet i have 
drownded miself it is a more easy death than starvin’ 
i ’ave left my clasp nife to bill an’ my silver wotch to it 
is ’ard too dee so young tommie brown.” 
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Splendid ? ’ said Ned, as the reader finished and 
looked inquiringly round. 

“I put in that bit about the knife and the watch 
to make it seem real,” said Bill, with modest pride ; 
but, if you like, I’ll leave ’em to you instead, Ned.”. 

I don t want em,” said the old man, generously. 

Put your does on,” said Bill, turning to the 
whimpering Tommy. 

“ not going down that fore’old,” said Tommy 

desperately. You may as well know now as later 
on— I won t go, 

‘ Cookie,” said Bill calmly, “just ’and me tliem 
does, ,yill you ? Now, Tommy/’ 

“ I tell you I’m not going to,” said Tommy. 

®ookie,” said Bill; 

It 8 just down by your ’and. Now, Tommy.” 

looked from his 

"» »■» >««k «" c 

with" ® '"“ter to take down 

hand you downTme "’tha? meat 

^ipTehtd^tTouSf!?.'^ - *he /aytime 

saorifiot."’ ‘^®““ded the 



“You 11 have fresh air of a night when the hatch 
is took off,” said Bill. “ Don't you worry, I’ve 
thought of everything.” 

The arrangements being concluded, they waited 
until Simpson relieved the mate at the helm, and then, 
trooped up on deck, half-pushing and half- leading 
their reluctant victim. 

“ It’s just as if he was going on a picnic,” said 
old Ned, as the boy stood unwillingly on the deck, with 
a stone bottle in one hand and some biscuits wrapped 
up in an old newspaper in the other. 

“ Lend a ’and, Bill. Easy does it,” 

Noiselessly, the two seamen took off the hatch, 
and, as Tommy declined to help in the proceedings at 
all, Ned clambered down first to receive him. Bill 
took him by the scruff of the neck and lowered him. 
kicking strongly, into the hold. 

“ Have you got him ?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” said Ned in a smothered voice, and, 
depositing the boy in the hold, hastily clambered up 
again, wiping his mouth. 

“Been having a swig at the bottle inquired 

Bill. 

“Boy’s heel,” said Ned, very shortly. “Get the 
hatch on.” 

The hatch was replaced, and Bill and his fellow- 
conspirator, treading quietly and not without some 
apprehension for the morrow, went below and 
turned in. Tommy, who had been at sea long enough 
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to take things as he found them, curled up in the 

corner of the hold and, with his bottle as a pillow 
fell asleep. ^ 


It was not until eight oVIock next morning that 
the master of the Sanbeam discovered that he was a 
boy short. He questioned the cook as he sat at 
breakfast. The cook, who was a very nervous man, 
turned pale, set the coffee-pot down with a thump 
which upset some of the liquor, and bolted up on 
deck. The skipper, after shouting for him in some of 
the most alluring swear words known on the high 
seas, went raging up on the deck, where he found the 
men standmg m a little knot, looking very ill at ease 


“Bill,” said the skipper, uneasily, “what’s 
matter with that damned cuok ? ” 



w A n Shaking his 

head ; we’ve ail ’ad a shock.” ‘ g ois 


‘‘You ’ll have another in a minute,” said the 
skipper, emotionally. “ Where’s the boy ? ” ^ 

h. Bill’s hardihood forsook him, and 

L 1'“ mates. In their anxiety 

the side, and a 

honible fear came over the skipper. He looked^ at 
Bill mutely, and Bill held out a dirty piece of paper. 

The skipper read it through in a state of stune 

fnlf ‘““a k-®“ ‘he mate, who h^ad 

followed him on deek. The mate read it and handeS 


“ It’s your’s, ” he said, shortly. 
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‘‘ I don’t understand it,” said the skipper, shaking 
his head. “Why, only yesterday he was up on deck 
here eating his dinner and saying it was the best meat 
be ever tasted. You heard him. Bob ? ” 

“ I heard him, pore little devil ! ” said the mate. 

“You all heard him,” said the skipper. “Well, 
there’s five witnesses I’ve got. He must have been 
mad. Didn’t nobody hear him go overboard ! ” 

“ I ’card a splash, sir, in my watch,” said Bill. 

“ Why didn’t you run and see what it was ? ” 
demanded the other. 

“I thought it was one of the chaps come up to 
throw his supper overboard,” said Bill, simply. 

“Ah!” said the skipper biting his lip. “Did 
you ? You’re always going on about the grub. What’s 
the matter with it ? ” 

“ It’s pizon, sir,” said Ned, shaking his head, 
^*The meat’s awful.” 

“ It’s as sweet as nuts,” said the skipper. “ Well 
you can have it out of the other tank if you like. 

Will that satisfy you ? ” 

The men brightened up a little and nudged each 
other. 

“The butter’s bad, too, sir,” said Bill. 

“Butter bad?” said the skipper, frowning. 
“ How’s that, cook ?” 

“ I ain’t done nothing to it, sir,” said the cook, 
helplessly . 
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“Give ’em butter out o’ the firkin in the cabin,” 
growled the skipper. “ It’s my firm belief you’d been 
ill using that boy ; the food was delicious.” 

He walked off, taking the letter with him, and, 
propping it up against the sugar-basin, made but a 
poor breakfast. 


For that day the men lived, as Ned put it, on the 
fat of the land, in addition to the other luxuries, figgv 
duff, a luxuiy, hitherto reserved for Sundays being also 
served out to them. Bill was regarded as a big-brained 
benefactor of the human race ; joy reigned in tlie 
fo’c’sle, and at night the hatch was' taken off and the 
prisoner regaled with a portion whicli had been saved 
for him. He ate it ungratefully, and put churlish and 
inconvenient question as to what was to happen at 
the end of the voyage. ^ 

''We’ll smuggle you ashore all right,” said Bill* 
none of us are going to sign back in this old tub. I’ll 
take you aboard some ship with me— eh ? ” 


didn’t say anything,” said 

fully. 


Tommy, iintruth- 


To the wrath and confusion of the crew, next dav 
their commanding officer put tiiem back on the old 
diet again The old meat was again served out, and 
sh luxury from the cabin stopped. Bill 

'* < ” grunted old 

ou^ly with his teeth and dropped it into his basin 
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You ain t as clever as you thought you was, 
Bill, said the cook with the air of a discoverer. 

“And there’s that pore dear boy shut up in the 
dark for nothing,” said Simpson, with somewhat 
belated thoughtfulness. “An’ cookie doing his work.” 

“I’m not going to be beat,” said Bill, blackly; 
“the old man was badly scared yesterday. We must 
have another sooicide, that’s all.” 

“Let Tommy do it again,” suggested the cook 
flippantly, and they all laughed. 

“Two on one trip’ll about do the old man up,” 
said Bill, regarding the interruption unfavourably. 
“ Now, who’s going to be the next ? ” 

“ W’ve had enough o’ this game,” said Simpson, 
shrugging bis shoulders ; “ you’ve gone cranky, Bill.” 

“No, I ain’t,” said Bill. “I’m not going to be 
beat, that’s all. Whoever goes down, thry’ll have a 
nice, easy, lazy time. Sleep all day if he likes, and 
nothing to do. You ain’t been looking very well 
lately, Ned.” 

“ Oh ? ” said the old man coldly. 

“ Well, settle it between you,” said Bill, carelessly ; 
“ It’s all one to me, which of you goes.” 

“Ho, an’ what about you ? ” demanded Simpson. 

“ Me ?” inquired Bill in astonishment. “ Why 
I’ve got to stay up here and manage it.” 

“ Well, we’ll stay up and help you,” said Simpson, 
derisively. 
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Ned and the cook laughed; Simpson joined in. 
Bill rose and, going to his bunk, fished out a pack of 
greasy cards from beneath his bedding. 


“ Larst cut, sooicide,” he said briefly, “ I’m in it.*’ 


Ho held the pack before the cook. The cook 
hesitated, and looked at the other two. 

“Don’t be a fool Bill,” said Simpson. 


" Why, do you funk it ? “ sneered Bill. 

“ It’s a fool’s game, I tell you,” said Simpson. 

“Well, you ’elped me start it,” said the other. 
You re afraid, that’s what you are, afraid. You can 
let the boy go down there, but when it comes to your- 
selves you turn chicken-’arted.” 

^ All right,” said Simp&oij, recklessly,, “let Bill 
ave IS way ; cut, cookie.” 


Sorely against his will, the cook complied, and 
drew a ten ; Ned, after much argument cut and drew 
seven; Simpson, with a king in his fist, leaned back 
on the locker and fingered his beard nonchalantly. 
Go on. BUI,” he said ; ” See what you can do.” ‘ 

Bill took the pack and shuffled it. “I orter be 

t l ^ He handed the 

pack to Ned drew a card, and the other three sat back 
and laughed boisterously. 


Three I ” said Simpson. “Bravo, 
TOte your letter for you ; he’d know your 
What shall I say ! ” 


Bill I 1*11 
writing,, 
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“ Say what you like,” retorted Bill, breathing hard 
as ho thought of the hold. 

He sat back, sneering disdainfully, as the other 
tnree merrily sat down to compose his letter, replying 
only by a contemptuous silence when Simpson asked 
him whether he wanted any kisses put in. When the 
letter was handed over for his inspection he only made 
one remark. 

“I thought you could write better than that, 
■George,” he said, haughtily. 

“ I am writing it for you,” said Simpson. 

Bill’s hauteur vanished and he became his old self 

again. “ If you want a plug in the eye, George,** he 

^id, feelingly, “you’ve only got to say so, you 
know.” 

His temper was so unpleasant that half the pleasure 
of the evening was spoiled, and instead of being con- 
ducted to his hiding place with quips and light laughter, 
the proceedings were more like a funeral than anj^- 
thing else. The crowning touch to his ill-nature was 
furnished by Tommy who upon coming up and learn- 
ing that Bill was to be his room-mate, gave way to a 
fit of the most unfeigned horror, 

“There’s another letter for you this morning,” 
said the mate, as the skipper came out of his state- 
room buttoning up his waistcoat. 

“Another what ! “ demanded the other, turning 

pale. 

The mate jerked his thumb upwards. 



“Old Ned has got it,” he continued, “I can’t 
think what’s come over the men.” 


The skipper dashed up on deck and mechanically 
took the letter from Ned and read it through. He stood 
for some time like a man in a dream, and then stumbled 
down the forecastle, and looked in. all the bunks and 
even under the table ; then he came up and stood by 
the hold, with his head on one side. The men held 
their breath. 


** What’s the meaning of all this ? ” he demanded at 
length, sitting limply on the hatch, with his eyes down. 

“Bad grub, sir,” said Simpson, gaining courage 
from his manner; “that’s what we’ll have to say 
when we get ashore.” 

” You’re not to say a word about it,” said the 
other, firing up. 


“ It’s our dooty, sir,” said Ned, impressively. 

“ Look here now,” said the skipper, and he looked 
at the remaining members of the crew entreatingly. 

Hont let’s have no more suicides. The old meat’s 
gone now, and you can start the other and when we 
get to port^ I’ll ship in some fresh butter and vegetables, 
^ut 1 don t want you to say anything about the food 
emg bad, or about these letters, when we get to port. 

1 shaU simply say the two of ’em disappeared, an’ I 
want you to say the same.” 


It can t be done, sir,” said Simpson firmly. 

The skipper looked up at Simpson. On the face 
detStior' “ arithmetical 
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The skipper looked down again. “Or a fipun 
note each ?’* he said in a low voice. “I can’t go 
beyond that.” 

“ Call it twenty pun and it’s a bargain, ain’t it, 
mates ? ” said Simpson. 

Ned said it was, and even the cook forgot his ner- 
vousness, and said it was evident the skipper meant 
to do the generous thing, and they’d stand by him. 

“ Where’s the money coming from !” inquired the 
mate, as the skipper went down to breakfast, and 
discussed the matter with him. “They wouldn’t 
get nothing out of me ?” 

The skylight was open; the skipper, with a glance 
at it, bent forward and whispered in his ear. 

“ Wot ! ” said the mate. He endeavoured to 
suppress his laughter with hot coffee and bacon, with 
the result that ho had to rise from his seat and stand 
patiently while the skipper dealt him some hearty 
thumps on the back. 

With the prospect of riches before them, the men 
cheerfully faced the extra work ; the cook did the 
boy’s, while Ned and Simpson did Bill’s between them. 
When night came, they removed the hatch again, 
and with a little curiosity waited to hear how their 
victims were progressing. 

“ Where’s my dinner ! ” growled Bill, huugrily, 
as he drew himself up on deck. 

” Dinner I” said Ned, in surprise. “ Why, you 
ain’t got none.’* 


“ Wot 1” said Bill, ferociously. 
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*‘You see, the skipper only serves out for three 
now,’* said the cook. 

“Well, why didn’t you save us some?” demand- 
ed the other. 

“There ain’t enough of it, Bill there ain’t indeed,” 
said Ned. “We have to do more work now, and there 
ain’t enough even for us. You’ve got biscuit and 
water, haven’t you ? ” 

Bill swore at him, 

“I’ve ’ad enough o* this,” he said, fiercelv, “I’m 

coming up, let the old man do what he likes. ‘'l don’t 
care.” 


Don t do that, Bill,” said the old man, persu- 
asively. “Everything’s going beautiful. You was 
quite right what you said about the old man. We was 
wrong. He’s skeered fearful, and he’s going to give 

us twenty pun to say nothing about it when we get 
ashore.” ® 


« Tf 


I’m going to have ten out o’ that,” said BiU 
brightening a little, “and it’s worth it, too. I get the 
errors shut up down there all day.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Ned, with a side kick at the cook 
who was about to question Bill’s method of division. 

beautiful,” said the 
^ ® dreadful way. He’s got all your 

clothes and thmgs, and the boy’s, and he’s going to 

eve? he^rd/^"’ ^ 

I ” said Bill, shortly, and, lighting 

squatted in the bows to nestle 
grimly with a naturally bad temper. 
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For the ensuing four days things went on smoothly 
enough. The weather being fair, the watch at night 
was kept by the men, and regularly they had to go 
though the unpleasant Jack-in-the-box experience 
of taking the lid off Bill. The sudden way he used to 
pop out and rate them about his sufferings and their 
callousness was extremely trying, and it was only by 
much persuasion and reminders of his share of the 
hushmoney that they could persuade him to return 
again to his lair at daybreak. 

Still undisturbed, they rounded the Land’s End. 
The day had been close and muggy, but towards night 
the wind freshened, and the schooner began to slip at 
a good pace, tlirough the water. Tlie two prisoners, 
glad to escape from the stifling atmosphere of the hold, 
sat in the bows with an appetite which the air made 
only too keen for the preparations made to satisfy it. 

Ned was steering, and the other two men having 
gone below and turned in, there were no listeners to 
their low complaints about the food. 

“It’s a fool’s game, Tommy,’’ said Bill, shaking 
his head. 

“G'ame?” said Tommy, siiiffing. “ ’ Ow are we 
going to get away when we get to Northsea !’’ 

“You leave that to me,’’ said Bill. “Old Ned 
seems to ha’ got a bad cough,’’ he added. 

“He’s choking, I should think,” said Tommy, 
leaning forward. “ Look, he’s waving his hand at 
us!” 

Both sprang up hastily, but ere they could make 
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any attempts to escape, the skipper and mate emerged 
from the companion and walked towards them. 

“ Look here,” said the skipper, turning to the mate 
and indicating the culprits with his hand; “perhaps 
you 11 disbelieve in dreams now,’^ 

“*Strordinary ! ” said the mate, rubbing his eyes 
as Bill stood sullenly waiting events while the miserable 
Tommy skulked behind him. 

I ve heard o’ such things,” continued the 

Skipper, 111 impressive tones, “but I never expected 

to see It. You can’t say you haven’t seen a ghost 
now. Bob.” ^ 


bis 


Strordinary ? ” said the mate, shaking 
head again. “ Lifelike I ” ^ 

hr.IIn3® ship’s hujinted, Ned,” cried the skipper in 

atannT o’ Bill and the bov 

standing again the windlass.” 

smalW^ if ;"*dered old seaman made no reply ; the 

and the sniffed and wiped his nose on his cuff', 
and the larger one began to whistle softly. 

had ■' ” i'’® skipper, after they 

bX? >• "^“‘i'sss through the boy, 

slyly.' ^ ’®“’” ®s'‘i ii's ®ste. 

They stayed on deck a Uttle longer and the., 
coming to the conclusion that their presence on deck 
could do no good, and indeed seemed o^ily to ernWrli 



their visitors, went below again, leaving all hands a 
prey to the wildest astonishment. 

M- ot s is little game ? asked Simpson, coming 
cautiously up on deck. 

“ Damned if I know,” said Bill savagely. 

“He don’t really think you’re ghosts ?” suggested 
the cook, feebly. 

“O’ course not,” said Bill, scornfully. “He’s 
got some little game on. Well, I’m going to my 
bunk. You’d better come, too, Tommv. We’ll find 
out what it all means to-morrow, I’ve no doubt. 

On the morrow they received a little enlighten- 
ment, for after breakfast the cook came forward 
nervously to break the news that meat and vegetables 
had only been served out for three. Consternation 
fell upon all. 

“ I’ll go an* see ’im,” said Bill ravenously. 

He found the skipper laughing heartily over 
something with the mate. At the seaman’s approach 
he stepped back and eyed him coolly. 

“ Hornin’, sir,” said Bill, shuffling up. “We’d 
like to know, sir, me an’ Tommy, whether we can have 
our rations for dinner served out now same as before ?” 

“Dinner? ” said the skipper, in surprise. “ What 
do you want dinner for ? ” 

“Eat,” said Bill, eyeing him reproachfully. 

“ Eat ? ” said the skipper. “ What’s the good of 
giving dinner to a ghost ? Why, you’ve got nowhere 
to put it.” 
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By dint of great self-control, Bill smiled in a ghastly 
fashion, and patted his stomach. 

“All air,” said the skipper, turning away. 

“Can we have our clothes and things, then?*’ 
said Bill, grinding his teeth. “ Ned says as how vou’vo 
got ’em.” 

Certainly not,” said the skipper. “I take ’em 

home and give 'era to your next-o’-kin. That’s the 
law, ain’t it, Bob ? ” 

“ It is,” said the mate. 


They 11 ave your effects and your pay up to 
the night you committed suicide,” said the skipper. 

“ We didn’t commit sooicide,” said Bill. “How 
could we, when we’re standing here? ” 

Oh, yes, you did,” said the skipper. “I’ve got 
dHn’t : besides, if you 

we Jet to directly 

exchanged glances with the mate ; and Bill 
after standing first on one leg and then on throther 

h^s WeUTttinr^^^^^^^ gho? a T'S 

Jhm' b? J” 
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Bill s stole our dinner. Sir,*’ he panted, uncere- 
moniously. 

‘'Who ?” inquired the skipper, coldly. 

“Bill, sir, Bill Smith,” replied Ned. 

“Who?” inquired the skipper more coldly than 
before. 

“The ghost o’ Bill Smith,” growled Ned, correct- 
ing himself savagely, “has took our dinner away, an’ 
him an’ the ghost o’ Tommy Brown, is a -sitting down 
and boltin’ of it as fast as they can bolt.” 

“Well, I don’t see what I can do,” said the 
skipper, lazily. “ What’d you let ’em for 2” 

“You know what Bill is, sir,” said Ned, “I’m an 
old man, cook’s no good, and unless Simpson has a 
bit o’ raw beef for his eyes, he won’t be able to see for 
a week.” 

“Rubbish ! ” said the skipper, jocularly, “Don’t 
tell me, three men all afraid o’ one ghost. I sha’n’t 
interfere. Don’t you know what to to ? ” 

“No sir,” said Ned, eagerly. 

“Go up and read the Prayer Book to him, and he’ll 
vanish in a cloud of smoke,” said the skipper. 

Ned gazed at him for a moment speechlessly ; and 
then, going up on deck, leaned over the side and swore 
himself faint. The cook and Simpson came up and 
listened respectfully, contenting themselves with an 
occasional suggestion when the old man’s memory 
momentarily failed him. 
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For the rest of vo^mge, the two culprits suffered 
all the inconvenience peculiar to a loss of citizenship, 
ihe skipper blandly ignored them, and on two or three 
occasions gave great offence by attempting to walk 
through BUI as he stood on the deck. Speculation was 
rue in the forecastle as to what would happen when 

^ 7 . it was not until Northsea was 

Sighted that the skipper showed his hand. Then he 

appeared on deck with their effects done up neatly 
m two bundles, and pitched them on the hatches. The 
crew stood and eyed liim expectantly. 

Ned,” said the skipper, sharply. 

“ Sir,” said the old man. 


^ As soon as we re made fast,” said the other 

taker and a pohceman. I can’t quite make up my 
miud which I ^ ^ 


a 


Ay, ay, sir,” murmured the old man 


fr. seizing the helm 

movements of Bill and Tommy as they edged nervouslv 
towards their bundles and waited imVientCforthe 
chooner to get alongside the quay. Then he tumpd 

less echo elTf ‘oo, and a faint but mlth 

less echo came from the other end of the schooner. 
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V periodical “Woman’^ 
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In the Five Towns the following history is related 
by those who know it as something side-splittindv 
funny-as one of the best jokes that ever oecurred 
in a (hstnet devoted to jokes. And I , too, have 
hither o regarded it as sueh. But upon my soul 

beL ^frt^ 'T® *“ '* strikes me as 

being after all, a pretty grim tragedy. However 

you shall judge, and laugh or ery as you please. 

of Mrs. Carpole un at 

»U».‘ »” 

.nd . 
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businoss, not only did he give half his evenings to the 
study of the chemistry of pottery and the other half 
to various secretariships in connection with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel and Sunday school, not 
only did he save money, not only was lie a comfort 
to his step-mother and a sort of uncle to Sidney, not 
only was he an early riser, a total abstainer, a non- 
smoker, and a good listener ; hut in addition 
to the practice of these manifold and rare virtues, he 
found time, even at that tender age, to pay his tailor’s 
bill promptly and to f(dd his trousers in the same 
crease every night so that he alw’ays looked neat, 
and dignified. Strange to say, he made no friends. 
Perhaps he was just a thought too perfect for a district 
like the Five Towns ; a sin or so might have endeared 
him to the entire neighbourhood. Perhaps his loneli- 
ness was due to his imperfect sense of humour, or 
perhaps to the dull, unsmiling heaviness of his some- 
wliat flat features, 

Sidney was quite a different story. Sidney to 
use bis mother’s phrase, was a little jockey. His 
years were then eight. Fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
as most little jockeys are, he had a smile and a scowl 
that were equally effective in tyrannizing over both 
his mother and Horace, and he was beloved by every- 
body. Women turned to look at him in the street. 
Unhappily, his health was not good. He was afflicted 
bv a slight deafnes*!, which, however, the doctor said 
he would grow out of; the doctor predicted for him a 
lusty manhood. In the meantime, he caught every 
disease that happened to be about, and nearly died of 
each one. His latest acquisition had been scarlet 
fever. Now one afternoon, after he had “peeled ” and 
his room had been disinfected, and he was beginning 
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to waJk again, Horace came home, and decided that 
Sidney should be brought downstairs for tea as a treat, 
to celebrate his convalescence, and that he, Horace, 
would carry him downstairs. Mrs. Carpole was 
delighted with the idea, and Sidney also, except that 

Sidney did not want to be carried downstairs— he 
wanted to walk down. 

‘‘ I think it will be better for him to walk, Horace 
dear, said Mrs. Carpole, in her thin, plaintive 
voice. He can, quite well. And you know how 
clumsy you are. Supposing you were to fall 1” 

Horace, nevertheless, in pursuance of his pro- 
gramme of being uncle to Sidney, was determined to 
carry Sidney. And carry Sidney he did, despite 
warnings and kickings. At least he carried him^ as 

with him. The half-brothers arrived on the groun J 

floor m company but Horace, with l.is eleven stone two 

was on top, and the poor sufiFering little convalescent 
lay moveless and insensible. convalescent 

^ V?® minutes to brine him to 

formed part '^hieh 

the Suse like a Z “®‘^® 

of hu^n life ^te spectacle 

iu uuman me. The scene was dreadful nf firof ti ^ 

agony then passed. There werfno bruts on 

be^’perfetT r ?r®°"P^® seemed to 

thUe?tUnlfwa?"^^^ “Sam. and 

Sack' mS 5nr"’ • iritmatut," 

.rLS-n/r. rs 
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lost four hours* sleep. These pains returned at inter- 
vals of a few days and naturally the child’s conva- 
lescence was retarded. Then Horace said that Mrs. 
Carpole should take Sidney to Buxton for a fortnight, 
and he paid all the expenses of the trip out of his 
savings. He was desolated, utterly stricken ; he said 
he should never forgive himself. Sidney improved, 
slowly. 



After several months, during which Horace had 
given up all his limited spare time to the superinten- 
dence of this child’s first steps in knowledge, Sidney 
was judged to be sufficiently strong to go to school, 
and it was arranged that he should attend the En- 
dowed School at the Wedgwood Institution. Horace 
accompanied him thither on the opening day of the 
term — it was an inclement morning in January — and 
left the young delicate sprig, apparently joyous and 
content, to the care of his masters and the mercy of his 
com])aniuns. But Sidney came home for dinner 
weeping — weeping in spite of his new mortar board cap, 
his new satchel, his new box of compasses and his 
new books. His mother kept him at home in the 
afternoon, and by the evening another of those ter- 
rible attacks had supervened. The doctor and Horace 
and Mrs. Carpole once more lost much precious sleep. 
The mysterious malady continued. School was out 
of the question. 

And when Sidney took the air, in charge of his 
mother, everybody stopped to sympathize with him 
and to stroke his curls and call him a poor dear, and 
also to commiserate Mrs. Carpole. As for Horace, 
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spite of 
of him. 


Bursley tried to feel sorry for Horace huf if i 

face as it passed Horace in the street 

too! He dropped tte ii f,e trli " 

ofS r srt ■ 

' ne djdn t do it on purpose, buf . . . 

room.s in John Dalton f u • consulting- 

imperfect brains • but their^ ^ crowded with 

;aa a fat „an, with Hie Se 
li^ngcr uad? X'care'" of 

to Horace, i„ a curt tone : “ What islr^^^ 

relai;\teao°cTdTnMn%t’ii^^^ l>imselfand 

subsequently happened. ’ ® ^ ®" that had 

.. g and ^bc/?ircd^of I'Unctuute 

Hum, hum, hum, hum ! ” ^ ■ to would say 

suddenly remar^Vthat hi^T ' ®®''‘‘"*y-‘"o times he 

told Horace to otren^hen SidL7:u‘t^Sr,mrto 
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work him too hard, and to bring him back in a year’s 
time. 

Horace paid the money. Greatorex emitted a 
final “ hum,” and then the step-brothers were whisked 
out by an expeditious footman. The experience cost 
Horace over four pounds and the loss of a day’s time. 
And the worst was that Sidney had a violent attack 
that very night. 

School being impossible for him, Sidney had 
intermittent instruction from professors of both 
sexes at home. But he learnt practically nothing 
except the banjo. Horace had to buy him a banjo ; 
it cost the best part of a ten-pound note ; still, 
Horace could do no less. Sidney’s stature grew 
rapidly ; his general health certainly improved, yet 
not completely ; he always had a fragile, interest- 
ing air. Moreover, his deafness did not disappear: 
there were occasions when it was extremely pronounced. 
And he was never quite safe from those attacks in the 
head. Ho spent a month or six weeks each year in 
the expensive bracing atmosphere of some seaside 
resort, and altogether he was decidetily a heavy drain 
on Horace’s resources. People were aware of this, 
and they said that Horace ougiit to be liappy that 
he was in a position to spend money freely on his poor 
brother. Had not the doctor predicted, before the 
catastrophe due to Horace’s culpable negligence, that 
Sidney would grow into a strong man, and that his 
deafness would leave him ? The truth was one never 
knew the end of those accidents in infancy I Further, 
was not Sidney’s sad condition slowly killing his 
mother ? It was whispered about that, since the 
disaster, Sidney had not been ^iie sound mentally. 
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mother ? kill any 

And, as a fact, Mrs. Carpole did die. She died of 
dition"^^’ aggravated by Sidney’;, sad con- 

f,rt„l°‘ f°"® Horace came into a small 

lortune from hi3 maternal grandfather T^nf 

Sidney did not come into anrSne 'and n 

■somehow illogically inferred tha t Horace’ had not bf 

haved quite nicely in coming into a fortune while h- 
anlfcring invalid brother, whom he had so deeply harmed 

due to the visiu'tionTof" a Srldea'^Tr^""^ 
part of the fortune he bought a houJe witf a 
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effective to look upon, his bright hair being sUnVuT‘ 
and his eyes a wonderous blue and hi» 
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change of life \ipset the youth’s hcaltli again. After 
only two visits to the works he had a grave rccurroiu'e 
of the head-attaeks and he was soleninlv exhorted not 
to apply himself too closely to business. He therefore 
took several half holida3's a week, and sometimes a 
whole one. And even when he put in one of his full 
days he would arrive at the works three hours after 
Horace, and restore the balance by leaving an hour 
earlier. The entire town watched over him as a mother 
watches over a son. The notion that he was not quite 
riglit in the pate gradually died away, ana everybody 
was thankful for that, though it was feared an untimely 
grave might be his portion. 

III. 

She was a nice girl ; the nicest girl that Horace 
had ever met with, because her charming niceness 
included a faculty of being really serious about serious 
things— and yet she could be deliciously gay. In short, 
ahe was a revelation to Horace. And her name was 
Ella, and she had come one year to spend some weeks 
with Mrs. Penkethman, the widowed headmistress oi 
the Wesleyan Hay School, who was her cousin. Mrs. 
Penkethman and Ella had been holidaying together in 
France ; their arrival in Bursley naturally coincided 
with the reopening of the school in August for the 

autumn term. 

Now at this period Horace was rather lonely in 
his large liouse and garden ; for Sidney, in pursuit of 
health, had gone off on a six weeks’eruise round Holland, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden, in one of those Atlantic 
liners whioli, translated like Enoch without dying, 
become in their old age “steam-yachts, with fine 
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names apt to lead to confusion with the private yacht 
of the Tsar of Russia. Horace had ofi'ered him the trip, 
and Horace was also paying his weekly salary as usual. 

So Horace, who had always been friendly with Mrs. 
Penkethman, grew now more than ever friendly with 
Mrs. Penkethnian. And Mrs. Penkethman and Ella 
were inseparable. The few aristocrats left in Bursley 
in September remarked that Horace knew what he 
was about, as it was notorious that Ella had the most 
solid expectations. But as a matter of fact Horace 
did not know what he was about, and he never once 
thought of Ella’s expectations. He was simply, as they 
say in Bursley, knocked silly by Ella. He honestly 
imagined her to be the wonderfullest woman on the 
earth’s surface, with her dark eyes and her expressive 
sympathetic gestures, and her alternations of serious- 
ness and gaiety. It astounded him that a girl of 
twenty-one could have thought so deeply upon life 
as she had. The inexplicable thing was that she looked 
up to him. She evidently admired him. He wanted 
to tell her that she was quite wrong about him, much 
too kind in her estimate of him— that really he was a 
very ordinary man indeed. But another instinct 
prevented him from thus undeceiving her. 

And one Saturday afternoon, the season being late 
S pt^mber, Horace actually got those two women up 
to tea in his house and garden. He had not dared to 
dream of such bliss. He had hesitated, long before 
asking them to come, and in asking them he had 
blushed and stammered : the invitation had seemed 
to him to savour of audacity. But, bless you I they 
had accepted with apparent ecstasy. They gave him 
to think that they had genuinely wanted to come 
And they came extra-specially dressed— visions, lilies 
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of the field. And as the day was quite warm, tea was 
served in the garden, and everybody admired the view ; 
and there was no restraint, no awkwardness. In parti- 
cular Ella talked with an ease and a distinction that 
enchanted Horace, and almost made him talk with 
ease and distinction too. He said to himself that, 
seeing he had only known her a month, be was getting 
on amazingly. He said to himself that his good luck 
passed belief. 

Then there was a sound of cab-wheels on the other 
side of the garden-wall, and presently Horace heard 
the housekeeper complimenting Sidney on his good 
looks, and Sidney asking the housekeeper to lend him 
three shillings to pay the cabman. The golden youth 
had returned without the slightest warning from his 
cruise. The tea trio, at the lower end of the garden, 
saw him standing in the porch, tanned, curly, graceful, 
and young Horace half rose, and then sat down again. 
Ella stared hard. 

‘‘That must be your brother,” she said. 

*‘ Yes, .that’s Sid,” Horace answered; and then, 
calling out loudly: ‘‘Come down here, Sid, and tell 
them to bring another cup and saucer.” 

” Right you are, old man,” Sidney shouted. ‘‘ You 
see I’m back. What ! Mrs. Penkethman, is that 
you ?” He came down the central path of the garden 
like Narcissus. 

/ 

“ He does look delicate,” said Ella under her breath 
to Horace. Tears came to her eyes. 

Naturally Ella knew all about Sidney. She 
enjoyed the entire confidence of Mrs. Penkethman 
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and what Mrs. Penkethnian didn’t know of the private 
historv of the upper classes in Bursley did not amount 
to very much. 

These were nearly the last words that Ella spoke 
to Horace that afternoon. The introduction was made, 
and Sidney slipped into the party as comfortably as 
he slipped into everything, like a candle slipping into 
a socket. But nevertheless Ella talked no more. She 
just stared at Sidney, and listened to him. Horace 
was proud that Sidney had made such an impression 
on her ; he was glad that she showed no aversion to 
Sidney, because, in the event of Horace’s marriage 
where would Sidney live, if not with Horace and 
Horace’s wife ? Still, he could have wished that Ella 
would continue to display her conversational powers. 

Presently, Sidney lighted a cigarette. He was of 
those young men whose delicate mouths seem to have 
been fashioned for the nice conduct of a cigarette. 
And he had way of blowing out the smoke that 
secretly ravished every feminine beholder. Horace 
still held to his boyhood’s principles ; but he envied 
Sidney a little. 

At the conclusion of the festivity these two women 
naturally could not be permitted to walk home alone. 
And, naturally, also, the four could not walk abreast 
on tne narrow pavements. Horace went first with 
Mr.s. Penkethman. He was mad with anxiety to an- 
proprmte Ella, but he dared not. It would not 
have been quite correct ; it would have been, as they 
say in Bursley too thick. Besides, there was the 
question of age. Horace was over thirty, and Mrs. 
Penkethman was also — over thirty ; whereas Sidney 
was twenty-one, and so was Ella. Hence Sidney 

V 
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walked behind with Ella, and the procession started 
in silence. Horace did not look round too often — that 
would not have been quite proper — but whenever he 
did look round the other couple had lagged farther 
and farther behind, and Ella seemed perfectly to have 
recovered her speech. At length he looked round, and 
lo ! they had not turned the last corner ; and they 
arrived at Mrs. Penkethman’s cottage at Hillport a 
quarter of an hour after their elders. 

TV. 

The wedding cost Horace a large sum of money. 
You see, he could not do less than behave handsomely 
by the bride, owing to his notorious admiration for 
her ; and of course the bridegroom needed setting up. 
Horace practically furnished their home for them cut 
of liis own pocket ; it was not to be expected that 
Sidney should have resources. Further, Sidney as a 
single man, paying seven and-six a week for board 
and lodging, could no doubt struggle along upon three 
pounds weekly. But Sidney as a husband, with the 
nicest girl in the world to take care of, and house-rent 
to pay could not possibly perform the same feat. 
Although he did no more work at the manufactory — 
Horace could not have been so unbrotherly as to 
demand it — Horace paid him eight pounds a week in- 
stead of three. 

And the affair cost Horace a good deal besides 
money. But what could Horace do? Ho decidedly 
would not have wished to wreck the happiness of two 
young and beautiful lives, even had he possessed the 
power to do so. And he did not possess the powei. 
Those two did not consult Horace before falling in 
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Jove. They merely fell in love, and there was the end 
■of it— and an end of Horace too ! Horace had to suffer. 
He did suffer. 

Perhaps it was for his highest welfare that other 
matters came to monopolize his mind. Due sorrow 
drives out another. If you sit on a pin you are apt to 
forget that you have tlie toothache. The earthenware 
manufactory was not going well. Plenty of business 
was being done, but not at the right prices. Crushed 
between the upper and nether millstone of the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff and German competition. Horace in 
company with other manufacturers, was breathing 
out his life’s blood in the shape of capital. The truth 
was that he had never had enough capital. He Iiad 
heavily mortgaged the house at Toft End in order to 
purchase his partners’ shares in the business and have 
the whole undertaking to himself, and he profoundly 
regretted it. He needed every penny that he could 
collect ; the strictest economy was necessary if he 
meant to survive the struggle. And here he was paying 
eight pounds a week to a personage purely ornamen- 
tal, after having squandered hundreds in rendering 

that personage comfortable ! The situation was 
<lreadful. 

You may ask, why did he not explain the situa- 
tion to Sidney ? Well, partly because he was too 
kind, and parly because he was too proud, and partly 
because Sidney would not have understood. Horace 
fought on, keeping up a position in the town and hoping 

that miracles would occur. 

Then Ella’s expectations were realized. Sidney 
and she had some twenty thousand pounds to play 
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with. And they played the most agreeable games. 
But not in Bursley. No. They left Horace in 
Bursley and went to Llandudno for a spell. Horace 
envied them, but he .saw them off at the station as an 
elder brother should, and tipped the porters. 

Certainly he was relieved of the formality of pay- 
ing eight pounds a week to his brotlier. But this did 
not help him much. The sad fact was that “things 
(by which is meant fate, circumstances, credit, and so 
on) had gone too far. It was no longer a question of 

eight pounds a week ; it wa.s a question of final ruin. 

* 

Surely he might have borrowed money front 
Sidney ? Sidney had no money ; the money was 
Ella’s and Horace could not have brought himself to 
borrow money from a womaii — from Ella, from a 
heavenly creature who always had a soothing sym- 
pathetic word for him. That would have been to 
take advantage of Ella. No, if you suggest such a 
thing, you do not know Horace. 

I stated in the beginning that he had no faults. 
He was therefore absolutely honest. And he called his 
creditors together while he could yet pay them twenty 
shillings in the pound. It was a noble act, rare enough 
in the Five Towns and in other parts of England, But 
he received no praise for it. He had only done what 
every man in his position ought to do. If Horace 
had failed for ten times the sum that his debts actu- 
ally did amount to, and then paid two shillings in the 
pound instead of twenty, he would have made a stir 
in the world and been looked up to as no ordinary 
man of business. 

Having settled his affairs in this humdrum, 
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idiotic manner, Horace took a third-class return to 
Llandudno. Sidney and Ella were staying at the 
hydro with the strange Welsh name, and he found 
Sidney loUing on the sunshiny beach in front of the 
hydro discoursing on the banjo to himself. When 
asked where his wife was, Sidney replied that she 
was lying down, and was obliged to rest as much as 
possible. 

Horace, ashamed to trouble this domestic idyl, 
related his misfortunes as airily as he could. 

And Sidney said he was awfully sorry, and had no 
notion how matters stood, and could he do anything 
for Horace ? If so, Horace might. . . . 

“No,*' said Horace ; “I am all right. I*ve very 
fortunately got an excellent place as manager in a big 
new manufactory in Germany.” (This is how we 
deal with German competition in the Five Towns.) 

“Germany?” cried Sidney, 

“Yes,** said Horace; “and 1 start the day after 
to-morrow.’* 

“Well,” said Sidney, “at any rate you’ll stay the 
niglit.” 

‘‘Thanks,” said Horace, “ You’re very kind, I 

wiU.” 


So they went into the hydro together, Sidney 
caressing his wonderful new pearl-inlaid banjo ; and 
Horace talked in low tones to Ella as she lay on the 
sofa. He convinced Ella that his departure to 
Germany was the one thing he had desired all his life 
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because it was not good that Ella should be startled, 
shocked, or grieved. 

They dined well. 

But in the night Sidney had a recurrence of his 
old illness — a bad attack ; and Horace set up through 
dark hours, fetched the doctor, and bought things at 
the chemist’s. Towards morning Sidney was better. 
And Horace, standing near the bed, gazed at his 
step-brother and tried in his stupid way to read the 
a ‘crets beneath that curly hair. But he had no succo.«:s* 
He caught himself calculating how much Sidney had 
cost him at periods of his career when he could ill 
spare money; and, having caught himself, he was 
angry with himself for such baseness. At eight 
o’cdock he ventured to knock at Ella’s door and explain 
to her that Sidney had not been quite well. She had 
passed a peaceful night, for he had, of course, refrained 
from disturbing her. 

He was not quite sure whether Sidney bad meant 
him to stay at tlie hydro as his guest, so he demanded 
a bill, paid it, said good-bye, and left for Bonn-on- 
the-Rhine. He was very exhausted and sleepy. 
Happily the third-class carriages on the London and 
North-Western are pretty comfortable. Between 
Chester and Crewe he had quite a doze, and dreamed 
that ho had married Ella after all, and that her twenty 
thousand pounds had put the earthenware business 
on a footing of magnificent and splendid security. 

V. 

A few months later Horace*s house and garden 
ac Toft End were put up to auction by arrangement 
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with his mortgagee and his trade-creditors. And 
Sidney was struck with the idea of buying the placf-. 
The impression was that it would go cheap. Sidney 
said it would be a pity to let the abode pass out of the 
family. Ella said that the idea of buying it was a 
charming one, because in the garden it was that she 
had first met lier Sidney. So the place was duly bought, 
and Sidney and Ella went to live there. 

Several years elapsed. 

Then one day little Horace was informed that Ids 
uncle Horace, whom he had never seen, was coming 
to the house on a vi.sit, and that he must be a good boy. 
and polite to his uncle, and all the usual sort of tliin|j. 

And in effect Horace the elder did arrive in t},e 
afternoon. He found no one to meet him at the sta- 
tion, or at the garden gate of the pleasance that had once 
been his, or even at the front door. A pert parlour- 
maid told him that her master and mistress were 
upstairs in the nursery, and that he was requested to 
go up. And he went up, and tu be sure Sidney met 
idm at the top of the stairs, banjo in hand, cigarette 
in mouth, smiling, ea.sy, and elegant as usual — 
not a trace of ph3'sical weakness in his face or 
form. And Horace was jocularly ushered into tjie 
nursery and introduced to his nephew. Ella had 
changed. She was no longer slim, and no longer 
gay and serious by^ turns. She nnrro^\ly missed being 
stout, and she was continuous!}’’ gay, like Sidney. 
The child was also gay. Everybody was glad to st e 
Horace, but nobody seemed deeply interested in 
Horace’s affairs. As a fact he had done rather well in 
Germany, and had now come back to England in order 
to assume a working partnership in a small potting 
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concern at Hanbridge. He was virtually beeinnin^ 

hemsSs a^“d Sidney and EHa was 

iLtlv irout H,e fi They talked inces- 

santly about the infinitesimal details of their dailv 

existence and the alterations which they had made 

or meant to rnake i„ the house and garden And 

occasionally Sidney thrummed a tune on the banio 

to amuse the infant. Horace had expected them to 

firlr * ^ from the next 

I-™*™. ..d 

“Yes, let’s go and kill the fatted calf,” said 
oidnev. 


xs enough, inexplicably enough, 

Horace did feel like a prodigal. 

Sidney went off with the precious banjo, and Ella 
picked up sundry belongings without which she never 
travelled about the house. 

‘*You carry me downstairs, unky?” the little 

nephew suggested, with an appealing glance at his new 
uncle. 


“ No,” said Horace, I’m dashed if I do !” 



THE CHILD SPY. 
Alphonse Daudet. 


Alphonse Daudet (1840— 97.)— Four members of the Daudet family 
became authors, two brothers and their two sons. Alphonse wrote 
charming short stories and a number of very popular novels. His ^n 
Leon is a French critic, novelist and polemical writer. The brother, 
Ernest, devoted his energies chiefly to liistorical subjects, and died 
leaving his last work to his son to finish. 


His name was Stenne, little Stenne. He was a 
child of Paris, sickly and pale, who might have been 
ten years old, or perhaps fifteen ; with those little 
insects one never knows. His mother was dead ; his 
father, an old soldier of marines, had the care of a 
square in the quarter of the Temple. The babies, the 
nurses, the old ladies in deck chairs, the poor mothers, 
all the little trotting Paris that comes to shelter from 
the carriages among these pavement-bordered flcwTr- 
beds knew Father Stenne, and worshipped him. They 
knew that under the rough moustache, the terror of 
dogs and bench crawlers, was hidden a good and tender 
smile, almost maternal, and that, to see this smile, 
they had only to say to the good man : ‘‘ How is your 
little boy So fond t^s Father Stenne of his little 
boy! He was so happy in the evening after school- 
time, when the little one came for him, and the two i-f 
them went together round the paths, stopping at each 
seat to salute the regular visitors, and to reply to their 
greetings. 


55 
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With the siege, unfortunately, everything waa 
changed. Father Stenne’s square wag shut, petroleum 
was stored there, and the poor man, compelled to 
incessant watchfulness, passed hig life in the deserted 
and uprooted shrubberies, alone, and not smoking, 
no longer having his boy until tiie evening, very late 
in the house. His moustache w^as a thing to see when 
he spoke of the Prussians. Little Stenne for his part 
did not find too much to complain of in the new life. 

A siege ! It is so amusing for the young monkeys. 
No more school ! No more preparations ! Holidays 
all the time and the street like a fair-ground. 

The child stayed out of doors till evening, running 
about. He accompanied the battalions of the quarter 
when they went to the rampart, choosing, for prefer- 
ence, those that had a good band ; and on this point 
little Stenne was very strong. He would tell you with 
conviction that that of the 98th was not worth much, 
but that they had an excellent one in the 55tli. At 
other times he watched the reserves at drill, and 
then there were the queues 

His basket on his arm, he joined those long files 
that formed in the dusk of the gas-less winter morn- 
ings, at the railings of the butcher’s and baker s. 
There, with feet in the gutter, one made acquaintances, 
talked politics and, as the son of M. Stenne, everybody 
asked his opinion. But most amusing of all were the 
galoche matches, that famous cork game that the 
Breton reserves had made fashionable during the 
siege. When little Stenne was neither on the ranaparta 
nor at the bakeries, you were sure of finding him at 
the ffaloche match, in the Place du Chateau d Eau. He 
did not play, of course ; that needs too much money. 



He contended himself by watcliing the players with 
his eyes ! One in particular, a big fellow in a blue-ccat, 
who risked nothing but five-franc pieces, excited hi» 
admiration. When he ran, one could hear crowna 
clinking in the depths of his coat. 

One day, as he picked up a coin that had rolled 
almost under little Stenne’s feet, the big fellow said 
in a low voice; “That makes you squint, eh ! Well, 
if you like, I will tell you where to find them.” 

When the game was over, he took him into a corner 
of the square and proposed that he should come with 
him to sell newspapers to the Prussians, who paid thirty 
francs for the journey. At first Stenne refused, very 
indignant ; and the shock kept him three days frem 
going hack to the game. Three terrible days. He no 
longer ate or slept. At night he saw piles of corks 
standing at the foot of his bed, and five-franc pieces 
that rolled shining on the floor. The temptation was 
too strong. The fourth day he went back to the Chateau 
d’Eau, saw the big fellow again, and allowed himself 
to be persuaded 

They set out on a snowy morning, sacks on their 
shoulder3, and newspapers hidden under their blouses. 
It was scarcely day when they reached the Pate de 
Flanders. The big fellow took Stenne by the hand, 
and, going up to the sentinel, a brave sedentary with 
a red nose and an air of benevolence — he said in the 
whine of poverty: 

“Let us pass, good monsieur. .. .Our mother 
IS ill, and papa is dead. My little brother and I are 
going to see if we can get some potatoes in the fields.’^ 

He wept. Stenne, full of shame, bent his head. 
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The sentinel looked at them for a moment, and then 
glanced along the deserted wliite road. 

“ Get along, quickly,” said lie, dismissing them ; 
and then th'^v were on tlie road to Aubervillicrs. How 
the big fellow laughed. 

Confusedly as in a dream, little Stenne saw 
factories turned into barracks, deserted barricades 
decorated with wet rags, tall chimne 3 's tliat made holes 
in the mist and climbed into the ?k\% empt\' and broken. 
At long intervals, a sentinel, officers muffl(d up who 
were looking into the distance with glass'" s, and little 
tents Soaked with melted snow before djing fires. 
The big fellow knew the roads and went across country 
toward the pickets. However, without being able to 
escape it, the}' ran into a bod}' of /ranc5-/»re7ir^. The 
Jrancs-tirevrs with tlieir little hood'^d cloaks were 
crouched in the bottom of a ditch full of water, all 
along the Soissons railway. This time the big fellow 
might well begin his story over again, they would not 
let them pass. Then, while he was bewailing himself, 
from the house of the level-crossing keeper, there 
came out on the trench an old sergeant, white ard 
wrinkled, who was like Father Stenne : 

“ Now then, youngsters, no more crying ! he said 
to the cliildren. “You will be allowed to go after 
your potatoes ; but first come in and warm yourselves 
a little. That little kid looks frozen ! ” 

Alas ! it was not with cold that little Stenne was 
trembling, it was with fear, it was with shame.... In 
the guard-house there were some soldiers squatting 
round a meagre fire, a true widow’s fire before whose 

flame they were getting the frost out of 

on the point of their bayonets. They pressed togeth 
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to make room for the children. They gave them a 
little coffee to sip. While they were drinking, an 
officer came to the door, called the sergeant, whispered 
to him, and went off very fast. 

“My boys!*’ said the sergeant, coming in radi- 

^port to-night. . . .They have 
got hold of the Pruwan password....! think that 

BourgeT” recapture that blessed 

of laughs and cheers. 
There was dancing and singing and polishing up of 

Srppt;;. 

On the other side of the trench there was only the 

foonhoW*^ ^ P' 0 ’' 06 ‘l 

loopholes. They made towards this wall, stopping at 
every step to make a pretence of collecting potafoes, 

^’'oulders and kept on his 

on the^groS"’” 

over^he ' Another whistle answered 

Sow ,;r t I appeared a pair of 

Pruslian"™^®^ trench beside thl 
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“This is my brother,” he said, pointing to his 
eompanion. 

He was so little, this Stenne, that the Prussian 
laughed to see him, and was obliged to take him in his 
arms to hoist him up to the breach. 

On the other side of the wall there were big em- 
bankments of earth, trees lying along the ground, black 
holes in the snow, and in every hole the same filthy 
flat cap, the same yellow moustache that laughed at 
seeing the children. 

In a corner there was a gardener’s house, case- 
mated with tree-trunks. The ground-floor was full 
of soldiers playing cards, and making soup on a big 
clear fire. The cabbage and lard smelt good ; how 
different from the bivouac of the francs-tireural Up- 
stairs, the officers ! One could hear them playing the 
piano, and uncorking champagne bottles. When the 
Parisians went in they were welcomed with a hurrah 
of joy. They handed over their newspapers ; drinks 
were poured out for them and they were made to 
talk. All these officers looked proud and wicked ; but 
the big fellow amused tliem with his gutter spirits, his 
lout’s slang. They laughed, repeated his words after 
him, and rolled with delight in the Paris mud that he 
had brought them. 

Little Stenne would have liked to talk too, and 
show that he was not a fool ; but something hindered 
him. In front of him, a Prussian older and more serious 
than the rest sat apart, and read, or rather pretended 
to read, since his eyes never left little Stenne. There 
was tenderness and reproach in his eyes, as if the man 
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had iu his own county a child of the same age as Stonne, 
and aa if he were saying to himself. . . . 

“ I would die rather than see my son follow such 
a trade.” 

From this moment on, Stenne felt as if a hand rested 
on his heart and prevented it from beating. 

To escape from this pain he began to driiik. Soon 
everything turned about him. He vaguely heard, 
in the midst of guffaws, his comrade laughir g at the 
National Guards, and their manner of drill, imitating 
a call to arms in the Marais, a night alarm on the ram- 
parts. And then the big fellow lowered his voice, 
the officers lent forward and their faces became 
grave. The wretch was in the act of warning them 
of the attack of the francs-iireuTS .... 

This time little Stenne jumped up furious and 
sobered : 

“Not that, you gi'eat.. ..I will not.” 

But the fellow only laughed and went on. Be- 
fore he had finished, all the officers were on their 
feet. One of them showed the children to the door. 

“Out of the camp 1” he said to them. And they 
began to talk, among themselves, very quickly, in 
Gorman. The big fellow went out, proud as a doge, 
clinking his money. Stenne followed him, hanging 
his head ; and when he passed by the Prussian whoso 
look had troubled him so much, he heard a sad voice 
that said, “Not bretty that.... not bretty.” The 
tears came to his eyes. 

Once on the plain, the children began to run and 
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went quickly back again. Their sack was full of 
potatoes that the Prussians had given them; and so 
they passed without hindrance the' francs-iireurs^s 
trench. There they were getting ready for the night’s 
attack. Troops were silently coming up and massing 
themselves behind the walls. The old sergeant was 
there, busied in placing his men, with an air of happi- 
ness. When the children passed, he recognised them 
and gave them a kind smile...:.. 

Oh! how that smile hurt little Stenne ! For a 
moment he thought of crying out: “Don’t go over 
there.... we have betrayed you.” But his comrade 
had told him:. . . .“If you speak we shall be shot,” and 
fear prevented him. 

At Corneuve they went into a deserted house to 
divide the money. Truth obliges me to admit that 
the division was honestly made, and that at hearing 
the good crown-pieces clink under his blouse, at tliink- 
ing of the cork games that they promised him, little 
Stenne no longer thought his crime so hideous. 

But when he was alone, the wretched child! Wlien 
inside gates, the big fellow had left liim, then his pocket 
began to grow very heavy, and the hand that gripped 
Ijis heart gripped it harder than ever. Paris no longfr 
seemed the same to him. The passers-by looked at 
him severely as if they knew whence he had come. 
The word “ spy ” was heard by him in the noise of the 
wJieels, ill the beating of the drums practising along 
the canal. At last he got home, and, quite happy to 
see that his father had not yet come in, he climbed 
quickly to their room to hide under his pillow the 
crowns that weighed on him so heavily. 
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Never had Father Stenne been so kind, so joyous 
as in coming in that evening. News had just come in 
from the province : things were going better in the 
country. As he ate, the old soldier looked at his 
gun hanging on the wall, and said to the child with his 
jolly laugh Hein, boy, how you would go for the 
Prussians if you were big ! 

Towards eight o’clock there was the noise of can- 
non. 

*’ It is Anbervilliers. There is fighting at Bourget,’* 
said the good man, who knew all his forts. 

Little Stenne grew pale, and, on pretext of being 
very tired, he went to bed, but he did not sleep. The 
cannon thundered continually. He imagined the francs- 
(irewr/gbing by night to surprise the Prussians and 
falling themselves into an ambuscade. He remembered 
the sergeant who had smiled at him, and saw him 
stretched out on the snow over there, and how many 

others with him ! The price of all this blood was 

hidden there, under his pillow, and it was he, the son 

of M. Stenne, of a soldier Tears choked him. He 

heard his father walking in the next room, and opening 
the window. Below in the square sounded the call 
to arms, and a battalion of reserves was mustering 
before setting out. Decidedly it was a real battle. 
The wretched child could not restrain a sob. 

“ What is the matter then ? ” said Father 
Stenne, coming in. 

The child kept up no longer, but leapt from his 
bed, and came and threw himself at his father’s feet. 
At the movement he made, the crowns rolled to the 
ground. 
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“ What is that ? You have stolen ?” said the old 
man trembling. 

Tlien, all in a breath, little Stenne told that he 
had gone among the Prussians, and what he had done 
there. As he talked he felt his heart freer, it eased 

him to accuse himself Father Stenne listened with 

a terrible expression. When it was done, he hid his 
head in his hands and wept. 

“Father, father.... tlie child wanted to say- 

The old man repulsed him without answering, and 
gathered up the money. 

“ This is all ? ” he asked. 

Little Stenne made a sign that it was all. The 
old man took down bis gun and bis cartridge pouch, 
and putting the money in his pocket: “Very well,’* 
he said, “ I am going to give it back to them.” And 
without adding a word, without even turning his head, 
he went down to join the reserves who were going off 
that night. He was never seen again. 



THE TOKEN. 


May Sinclair. 


A/oy Smclmr both poetry and prose. Her prose has been 

c^haracter and 

ahe fiketchea out the whole book before she writee a line. She once 
aujd, I can think best m the country and work best in town.” So she 
H « country home in the Cotewold HilK 

.teTbooks „“f :hlrt ftTJ! 


I HAVE only known one absolutely adorable woman 
and that was my brother’s wife, Cicefy Dunbar. 

Sisters-in-law do not, I think, invariably adore 

eneh other, and T am aware that my chief merit in 

(ucelys eyes was that I am Donald’s sister; but for 

me there was no question of extraneous quality— it 
was all [lure Cicely. Meanly u 


Don;^''/^'' °°"’‘‘''-But then, like all the Dunbars, 
hasn’t d T '* I honour to pretend he 

llf“°Ste T’'? speaking, him 

imvu- d ed an ‘e? “"®r ^ he would 

or is hat t 7' 7*! i'> «'any 

s:77r S»t“ ‘"7™ 

ri:5rF' ?r“' "-'“.--o j;-;: 
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and defeating expectation. If Ite knows you w'ant 
him to do a thing, that alone is reason enougli 
with Donald fur not doing it. And my sister who was 
as transparent as white crystal, was never able to 
conceal a want. So that Donald could, as we said^ 

have ” her at every turn. 

• 

And, then, I don’t think my broflier really knew 
how ill she was. He didn’t want to know. Besides, 
he was «o wrapt up in trying to finish his Developnient 
of Social Economics (which, by the way, he hasn’t 
finished yet) that he had no eyes to see what we all .saw ; 
that, the way her poor little heart was going, Cicely 
couldn’t have very Ions to live. 

Of course he understood that this w'as why, in 

those last months, they had to have separate rooni.s. 

And this in the first year of their marriage when he 

was still violently in love with her. I keep those two 

facts firmlv in mind when I trv to excuse Donald ; 

^ * 

for it was the main cause of that unkindne.ss and per- 
versity which I find it so hard to forgive. Even now 
when I think how he used to discharge it on the poor 
little thing, as if it had been her fault, I have to 
remind myself that the lamb’s innocence made her a 
little trying. 

She couldn’t understand why Donald didn’t 
want to have her with him in his library any more 
while he read or wrote. It seemed to her sheer cruelty 
to .shut her out now when she was ill, seeing that, 
before she was ill, she had always had her chair by 
the fireplace, where she would sit over her book or 
her embroidery for hours without speaking hardly 
daring to breathe lest she should interrupt him. 
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Now was the time, she thought, when she might expect 
a little indulgence. 

Do you suppose that Donald would give his feel- 
ings as an explanation ? Not he. They were hisfeelivgs 
and he wouldn t talk about them and he never explained 
anything you didn’t understand. 


That— lier wanting to sit with him in the library— 
was what they had the awful quarrel about the day 
before she died ; that and the paper-weight the pre- 
cious paper-weight that he wouldn’t let ’ anybody 
touch because George Mereditl, had given it ]iim. 
It was a bra.ss block, surmounted by a white alabaster 
Huddha painted and gilt. And it had an inscription. 

i o Donald Dunbar, from Oeorge Meredith. In Affec- 
tionate Regard. ‘ ^ 


My brother was extremely attached to this paper- 
weight, parUy, I’m afraid, because it proclaimed his 

!!' ‘"^7 ‘he peat man. For this reason it was 
known m the family ironically as the Token. 

It stood on Donald’s writing table at his elbow 
-so near the ink-pot that the whito^Buddha had received 

nt'us Z J this evening Cicely had eomc 

in to us ,n the library, and had annoved Donald bv 

up thf TokV had takel, 

pretext ° a 


She died after the quarrel they had theu. 
It began by Donald shouting at her ; 

What are you doing with that 
“ Only getting the ink off." 


paper-weight ? 
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I can see her now the darling. She had wetted 
the Corner of her handkerchief with her little pink 
tongue and was nibbing the Buddha. Her hands had 
began to tremble when he shouted. 

“ Put it down, can’t you ? I’ve told you not to 
touch my things.” 

“ You inked him,” she said. She was giving 
one last rub as he rose, threatening. 

“ Put it down.” 

And, poor child, she did put it down. Indeed, 
she dropped it at his feet. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried out, and stooped quickly and 
picked it up. Her large tear-glassed eyes glaneed 
at him, frightened. 

“He isn’t broken.” 

“No thanks to you.” he growled. 

“You bea.st ! You know I’d die rather than 
break anything you care about.” 

“It’ll be broken some day, if you wtll oonic 
meddling.” 

I couldn’t boar it. I said, “ You mustn’t yell 
at her like that. You know she can’t stand it. 

You’ll make her ill again.” 

That sobered him for a moment. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said : but he made it sound as 
if he wasn’t. 

“If you’re sorry,” she persisted, “you might let 
me stay with you. I’ll be as quiet as a mouse. 
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No ; I don’t want yon — I can’t work with you 
in the room/* 

“ Yuu can work with Helen.” 

” You’re not Helen.” 

“ He only means he’s not in love with me, dear/’ 

He means I m no use to him. I know I’m not. 

I can t even sit on his manuscripts and keep them 

down He cares more for that damned paper-weight 
than he does for me.” ® 

“ Well— George Meredith gave it me.” 

” And nobody gave you me. I gave myself.” 

That worked up his devil again. He had to tor- 
inent her. 

I much,” he said. “And 

iuSio“.-^°" paper-weight has some 

With that he left her. 

“ What’s he gone out for ? ” she asked me. 

1 said®®®“ oa t-f himaelf. I suppose,” 

“ At least you know he’s in love with you.” 

never does** M^hlnr showing it. then. He 

fault with me-Ml tbont fn “ni 

** mo ail anout an old paper-weight.” 
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She was caressing it as she spoke, stroking the 
alabaster Buddha as if it had been a live thing. 

“His poor Buddha. Do you think it’ll break if 
I stroke it ? Better not .... Honestly, Helen, I*d 
rather die than hurt anything he really cared for. Yet 
look how he hurts me.“ 

“Some men ?nus( hurt the things they care for.” 

I wouldn’t mind his hurting, if only I knew he 
cared. Helen — I’d give anything to know.” 

“I think you might know.” 

“I don’t! I don’t!” 

“ Well, you’ll know some day,” 

“ Never ! He won’t tell me.” 

“ He’s Scotch, my dear. It would kill him to 
tell you.” 

“Then how’in I to know ! If I died to-morrow I 
should die not knowing.” 

And that night, not knowing, she died. 

She died because she had never really known. 

4 

II 


We never talked about her. It was not my bro- 
ther’s way. Words hurt him, to speak or to hear them. 

He had become more morose than ever, but less 
irritable, the source of his irritation being gone 
Tliough he plunged into work as another man might 
have plunged into dissipation, to drown the thought 

of her, you could see that he had no 

in it ; he no longer loved it. He attacked it with a fu J 
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that had more hate in it than love. He would spend tho 
greater part of the day and the long evenings shut 
up in his library, only going out for a short walk an 
hour before dinner. You could see that soon all 
spontaneous impulses would be checked in him and he 
would become the creature of habit and routine. 


I tried to rouse him, to shake him up out of his 

deadly groove ; but it was no use. The first effort— 

for he did make efforts— exhausted him, and he sank 
back into it again. 

But ho liked to have me with him ; and all the 
time that I could spare from my housekeeping and 
gardening I spent in the library. I think he didn’t 
like to be left alone there in the place where they had 
the quarrel that killed her ; and I noticed that the 
cause of it, the Token, had disappeared from his table. 

1 ,;.., all her things, everything that could remind 
its d7ad “ 

hv remained in its place 

efll it L hearth-Aer chair, if you could 

JtoTded both 

speaS/whl^K *bere for hours at a time without 
speaking, while he worked and I read cr sewed I 

T whether he sometimes had* as 

Cn s?e,;^l1 ^bioh she had 

felt or did?? Ll tT°“ 'r^**"’* be 

on t teel. My brother s face was a heavy. 
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sombre mask ; his back, bent over the writing tabic, 
a wall behind which he hid himself. 

You mu*t know that twice in my life I have more 
than felt these presences ; I have seen them. This may 
be because I am on both sides a Highland Celt, and 
my mother had the same uncanny gift. I bad never 
spoken of these appearances to Donald because lie 
would have put it all down to what he calls my h3^8- 
terical fancy. And I am sure that if he ever felt or 
saw any thing himself he w'ould never own it. 

I ought to explain that each time the vision was 
premonitory of a death (in Cicely’s case I had no such 
warning), and each time it onl^’’ lasted for a second ; 
also that, though I am certain I was wide-awake each 
time, it is open to anybody to say I was asleep and 
dreamed it. The queer thing was that I was neither 
frightened nor surprised. 

And so I was neither surprised nor frightened now, 
the first evening that I saw her. 

It was in the early autumn twilight, about six 
o’clock. I was sitting in my place in front of tl.e 
fireplace ; Donald was in Jiis armchair on my left, 
smoking a pipe, as usual, before the lamplight drove 
him out of doors into the dark. 

I had had so strong a sense of Cicely’s being there 
ill the room that I felt nothing but a sudden sacred 
pang that was half jo}'^ when I looked up and saw 
her sitting in her chair on my right. 

The phantasm was perfect and vivid, as if it had 
been flesh and blood. I should have thought that it 
was Cicely herself if I hadn’t known that she was dead. 
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She wasn’t looking at me ; her face was turned to Donald 
With that longing, wondering look it used to have 
3 ‘arching his face for the secret that he kept from her! 

I looked at Donald. His chin was sunk a little 
the pipe drooping from the corner of his mouth He 

was heavy, absorbed in his smoking. It was cl^r 
that he did not see what I saw. 

And whereas those other pliantasms that I told 
you about disappeared at once, this lasted some little 
time, and alwa}^ with its eyes fixed on Donald. It 

''u ' ® stirred, while he stooped 

toiward, knocking the ashes out of his pipe asainst thn 

hob, while he sighed, stretched himself, turned^ and left 

the r Then, as the door shut behind ’him S 

hole fi^re went out suddenly— not flickering but 

like a light you switch off. nut 

I saw it again the next evening and the next nt 
the same time and in the same place and Jtf Vi 
same look turned towards Donald^ And aeain^T wn 
sure that he did not see it. But I thought from h*'* 

.“tToianiS, """“"s >■«»• ..™” 

. w’s ^ aoX "t a 

last, you poor darling, you’ve got in ’ And ‘ 

.l.y .. I..g „ lit, 4/“.“ 
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But as 1 grew used to its presence, or perhaps 
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08 it grew used to mine and found out that I was not 
afraid of it, that indeed I loved to have it there, it 
came, I think, to trust me, so that I was made aware 
of all its movements. I would see it coming across 
the room from the door-way, making straight for its 
desired place and settling in a little curled-up pasture 
of satisfaction, appeased, as if it had expected opposi- 
tion that it no longer found. Yet that it was not 
happy, T could still see by its look at Donald. That 
never changed. It was as uncertain of him now as 
she had been in her lifetime. 

Up till now, the sixth or seventh time I had seen 
it, I had no clue to the secret of its appearance ; and 
its movements seemed to me mysterious and without 
purpose. Only two things were clear ; it was Donald 
that it came for — the instant he went it disappeared ; 
and I never once saw it when I was alone. And always 
it chose this room and this hour before the lights 
came, when he sat doing nothing. It was clear also 
that he never saw it. 

But that it was there with him sometimes when 
1 was not I knew ; for, more than once, things on Don- 
ald’s writing table, books or papers, would bo moved 
out of their places, though never beyond reach ; and 
he would ask me whether I had touched them. 

“ Either yon lie,” he would say, “ or I’m mistaken, 
I could have sworn I put those notes on the left-hand 
aide ; and they aren’t there now.” 

And once — that was wonderful — I saw, yes, I saw 
her come and push the lost thing under his hand. And 
all he said was. “ Well. I’m-I could have sworn. . . . 

For whether it had gained a sense of security, 



ur whether its purpose was now finally fixed, it began 
to move regularly about the room, and its movements 
had evidently a reason and an aim. 


It was looking for something. 

One evening we were all there in our places, 
Donald silent in his chair, and I in mine, and it seat- 
ed in its attitude of wonder and of waiting, when 
suddenly I saw Donald looking at me. 

“Helen,’* he said. “What are vou staring for like 
that ? *’ 

I startled. I had forgotten that the direction of 
my eyes would be bound, sooner or later, to betray me. 

I heard myself stammer, “W— w— was I staring?'* 

“Yes, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

I knew what he meant. He didn’t want me to 

keep on looking at that chair ; he didn’t want to know 

that I was thinking of her. I bent my head closer over 

my sewing, so that I no longer had the phantasm in 
sight. 

It was then I was aware that it had risen and was 
crossing the hearthrug. It stopped at Donald’s knees 
and stood there, gazing at him with a look so intent 
and toed that I could not doubt that this had some 
significance. I saw it put out its hand and touch him - 
and, though Donald sighed and shifted his position I 
could teU he had neither seen nor felt anything. 

turned to me then*— and this was the first time 
it had given any sign that it was conscious of mv nre^ 
sence^it turned on me a look of supplication, such 
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Bupplication as I had seen on my sister’s face in her 
lifetime, when she could do nothing with him and 
implored me to intercede. At the same time three 
words formed themselves in my brain with a sudden, 
quick impulsion, as if I had heard them cried. 

“ Speak to him — speak to him !” 

I knew now what it wanted. It was trying to 
make itself seen by him, to make itself felt, and it was 
in anguish at finding that it could not. It knew then 
that I saw it, and the idea had come to it that it could 
make use of me to get through to him. 

I think I must have guessed even then what it 
had come for. 

I said, “ You asked me what I was staring at, and 
I lied . I was looking at Cicely’s chair. 

I saw him wince at the name. 

“ Because,” I went on, ” I don’t know how yon 
feel, but I always feel as if she were there.” 

He said nothing ; but he got up, as though to 
shake off the oppression of the memory I had evoked, 
and stood leaning on the chimney-piece with his back 

to me. 

The phantasm retreated to its place, where it 
kept its eyes fixed on him as before. 

I was determined to break down his defences, to 
make him say something it might hear, give some sign 
that it would understand. 
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“ Donald, do you think it’s a good thing, a hind 
thing, never to talk about her ? ” 

“ Kind ? Kind to whom ? ” 

“ To yourself, first of all.” 

*‘You can leave me out of it.” 

“To me. then.” 

■' Wliat’ij it got to do with you ?” His voice was a 
hard and cutting us he could make it. 

” Everything.” I said. ” You forget, I loved her.” 

He was sileiit. He did at least respect my love 
tor her. 

“But that wasn’t what she wanted.” 

That hurt him. I could feel him stiffen under its. 

“You see, Donald,” I persisted, “I like thinking 

about her.” 

It was cruel of me ; but I had to break him. 

“You can think as much as >ou like,” said he, 
“ provided you stop talking.” 

“All the same, it’s as bad for you,” I said, “as 
it is for me, not talking.” 

“ I don’t care if it is bad for me, I can't talk about 
her, Helen. I don’t w'ant to.” 

■■ How do you know,” I said, “it isn’t bad for htrV' 

“For Aer?” 

I could see I had roused him. 

“Yes. If she really is there, all the time.” 

“How do you mean, there?" 
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that feeling that she a here. 

U ‘1 '’® talk to me 

about it ! 

And he left the room, flinging Jiimself out in anger. 
And instantly her flame went out. 

I thought, How he must have hurt her ! ” It 
was the old thing over again ; I trying to break him 
down, to make him show her ; he beating us bcth off, 
punishing us both. You see, I knew now what slie 
had come back for ; she had come back to find out 
whether he loved her. With a longing, unquenched 
by death, she had come back for certainty. And now, 
as always, my clumsy interference had only made him' 
more hard, more obstinate. I thought, “ If only he 
could see her ! But as long as he beats her off he 
never will.” 

Still, if I could once get him to believe that she 
was there 

I made up my mind tJtat the next lime I saw the 
fihantasm I would tell him. 

The next evening and the next its chair was empty, 
and I judged that it was keeping away, Jiurt by what 
it had heard the last time. 

But the third evening wc were hardly .seated before 
I saw it. 

It was sitting up, alert and observant, not staring 
at Donald as it used, but looking round the room, as 
if searching for something that it missed. 
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“Donald,” I said, “if I told you that Cicely i« 
in the room now, I suppose you wouldn’t believe me 1” 

“ Is it likely ? ” 

“ No. All the same, I see her as plainly as I see 

yon. 

The phantasm rose and moved to his side. 

She’s standing close beside you.” 

T f went to the writing-table. 

I turned and followed its movements. It slid its onen 

^Wv table touching everything, unmistak- 

ably feeling for something it believed to be there. 

ShnJi f"’ “®**f‘* ‘he writing table now 
oho s looking for something.” 

It stood back, baflded and distressed. Then sud 

denly it began opening and shutting the drawers 
without a sound, searching each one in turn. 

I said, “ Oh, she’s trying the drawers now !” 

Donald stood up. He was not looking at the 
place where it was. He was looking hard at me n 
anxiety and a .sort of fright. I supposed that ^as 

sj .f’.:™:!"-"'' «p»»« *.1 .1.U.- 

It continued its desperate searching. 

The bottom drawer stuck fast. I saw it null «, 
shake it, and stand back again, baffled. ^ * 

“It’s locked,” I said. 

“ What’s locked ?” 

That bottom drawer.” 
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“ Nonsense ! It’s nothing of the kind.” 

“ It is, I tell you. Give me the key. Oh, Donald, 
give it me I” 

He shrugged his shoulders ; but all the same he 
felt in his pockets for the key, which he gave me with 
a little teasing gesture, a.? if he humoured a child. 

I unlocked the drawer, pulled it out to its full 
length, and there, thrust away at the back, out of sight, 
I found the Token. 

I had not seen it since the day of CiceJv’s death. 

“ Who put it there ? ” I asked. 

“I did.” 

“ Well, that’s what she was looking for,” I said. 

I held out the Token to him on the palm of my 
hand, as if it were the proof that I had seen her. 

“Helen,” he said gravel^’, “I think you must be 

ill.” 

“You think so ? I’m not so ill that I don’t know 
what you put it away for,” I said. “It was because 
she thought you cared for it more than you did for her.” 

“You can remind me of that? There must be 
something very badly wrong with 3'ou, Helen,” he 
.said. 

“ Perhaps. Perhaps I only want to know what she 
wanted You did care for her, Donald ?” 

I couldn’t see the phantasm now, but I could feel 
it, close, close, vibrating, palpitating, as I drove him. 

“Care?” he cried, “I was mad with caring for 
her ! And she knew it.” 
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“Slie didn’t. She wouldn’t be here now if she 
knew.” 

At that ho turned from me to his station by the 
chimney-piece. I followed him there. 

“ What arc you going to do about it ? ” I said. 

“ Do about it ? ” 

“ What are you going to do with this ? ” 

I thrust the Token close towards him. He drew 

back, staring at it with a Took of concentrated hate 
and loathing. 

Do with it?” he said, “The damned thing 
killed her ! This is what I’m going to do with it 

He snatched it from my hand and hurled it with all 
liis force against the bars of the grate. The Buddha 
fell, broken to bits, among the ashes. 

Then I heard Iiim give a .^^hort, groaning cry. He 

stepped forward, opening his arms, and^I saw the 

phantasm slide between them. For a second it stood 

there, folded to his breast; then suddenly, before our 

eyes, it collapsed m a shining heap, a flicker of light 
on the floor, at his feet. ® 

Then that went out too. 

Ill 


I never saw it again. 

Neither did my brother. But I didn’t know this 
'T : fo''. somehow, we hadn’t 
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We were sitting together in that room, one evening 
in November, when he said, suddenly and irrelevantly: 

Helen — do you never see her now ?’* 

“No,” I said— “Never.” 

“ Do you think, then, she doesn’t come ? ” 

“Why should she?” I said. “She found what 
shf' came for. She knows what she wanted to know.” 

“ And that — was what ?” 

“ Why, that you loved her.” 

His eyes had a queer, submissive, wistful look. 

“You think that was why she came back V* he 
811 id . 


i 
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The priest had snatched a day from his business 
at Glasgow to meet his friend Flambeau, the amateur 
detective, who was at Gleiigyle Castle with another 
more formal officer investigating the life and death of 
the late Earl of Glengyle. That mysterious person 
was the last representative of a race whose valour, 
insanity, and violent cunning had made them terrible 
even among the sinister nobility of their nation in the 
sixteenth century. None were deeper in that laby- 
rinthine ambition, in chamber within clianiber of 
that palace of lies that was built up around Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

The rhyme in the country-side attested the mo- 
tive and the result of their machinations candidly : 


‘Ws green sap to the simmer trees 
Is red gold to the Ogilvies.’' 

For many centuries there had never been a 
decent lord in Glengyle Castle ; and with the Vic- 
torian era one would have thought that all eccentri- 
cities were Exhausted. The last Glengyle, however, 
satisfied his tribal tradition by doing the only thing 
that was left for him to do ; he disappeared. I do 
not mean that he went abroad ; by all accounts he 
was still in the castle, if he was anywhere. But 
though his name was in the church repster and the 
big red Peerage, nobody ever saw him under the 

sun. 

If anyone saw him it was a solitary man-servant, 
something between a groom and a gardener. He was so 
deaf that the more business-like assumed him to be dumb 
while the more penetrating declared him to b® half- 
witted. A gaunt, red-haired labourer, with a dogged 
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jaw aad chin, but quite black blue eyes, he went by 
the name of Israel Gow, and was the silent servant 
on the deserted estate. But the energy with which 
he dug potatoes, and the regularity with which ho 
disappeared into the kitchen gave people an impression 
that he was providing for the meals of a superior, and 
that the strange earl w-as .still concealed in the estate, 
if society needed any further proof that he was there 
he servant persistently asserted that he was not at 

to the castle. There they found that the gardener 

ThTj'l ""'f -"any profes.sion,s 

that of an undertaker, and had nailed up hi.s noble 
master noble 

verv n?“'? not as vet 

W^l • had never been 

or” 1 1 had gone north two 

^> tSt/5ch‘ T “1" hndy)had lain for .some time 
n little churchyard on the hill. 

through the dim -ardeu 
wotTck “a"®H ‘he'chateau. theS 

blfok humai green-gold sunset he saw'a 

hat with a K' houette ; a man in a cliimney-pot 

nation his shoulder. The combi 

nation was queerly suggestive of a sexfon ■ It 

potato^ Te 7/“®“hered the deaf servant who dug 

pectahili>w trrk- u peasant; he knew the res- 

black well feel it neces.sary to wear 

economv tZ ''' inquiry ; he knew also the 

. hat would not Io.se an hour’s digging for 
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that. Even the man’s start and suspicious stare as 
the priest went by wore consonant enough with the 
vigilance and jealousy of such a type. 

The great door was opened by Flambeau himself, 
who had with him a lean man with iron-grey hair and 
palmers in his hand : Inspector Craven from Scotland 
Yard. The entrance hall was mostly stripped and 
empty ; but the pale, sneering faces of one or two of the 
wicked Ogilvies looked down out of black periwigs 
and blackening canvas. 

Following them into an inner room, Fatlier Brown 
found that the allies bad been seated at a long oak 
table, of which their end was covered w’ith scribbled 
papers, flanked with whisky and cigars. Through the 
whole of its remaining length it was occupied by de- 
tached objects arranged at intervals : objects about as 
inexplicable as any objects could be. One looked like 
a small heap of glittering broken glass. Another 
looked like a high heap of brown dust. A third ap- 
peared to be a plain stick of wood. 

“ You seem to have a sort of geological museum 
here,” he said, as ho sat down, jerking his head briefly 
in the direetion of the brown dust and the crystalline 
fragments. 

“ Not a geological museum,” replied Flambeau; 
”say a psychological museum.” 

“ Oh, for the Lord’s sake,” cried the police detec- 
tivelaughing, “don’t let’s begin with such long words.” 

“ Don’t you know what psychology means?” asked 
Flambeau with friendly surprise. “Psychology means 
being off your chump.” 
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“Still I hardly follow, replied the official. 

“ Well, ” said Flambeau, with decision ; “ I mean 
that we’ve only found out one thing about Lord 
Glengyle, He was a maniac. ' 

The black silhouette of Gow w'ith his top hat and 
spado passed the window, dimly outlined against the 
darkening sky. Father Brown stared pas.sively at 
it and answered : 

“I can understand there must have been something 
odd about the man, or he wouldn’t have buried himself 
alive — nor been in such a hurry to bury himself dead. 
But what makes you think it was lunacy 

“ Well,” said Flambeau ; “ you just listen to the 
list of things Mr. Craven ha.s found in the house.” 

“We must get a candle,” said Craven, suddenly, 
“ A storm is getting up, and it’.s too dark to read.” 

“Have you found any candle.s,” asked Brown 
smiling, “among your oddities ? ” 

Flambeau raised a grave face, and fixed his dark 
eyes on his friend. 

“That is curious, too,” he said. “Twenty-fivo 

candles, and not a trace of a candlestick.” 

* 

In the rapidly darkening room and rapidly rising 
wind, Brown went along the table to where a bundle 
of wax candles lay among the other scrappy ex- 
hibits. As he did so he bent accidently over the heap 
of red-brown du.?t ; and a sharp sneeze cracked the 
silence. 


** Hullo ! ’* he said ; snuff I ” 
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He took one of the candles, lit it carefully, came 
back and struck it in the neck of the whisky botlle. 
The uarestful night air, blowing through the crazy 
wiudbw, waved the long flame like a banner. And on 
every side of the castle they could hear the miles and 
miles of black pine wood seething like a black sea 
around a rock. 

“ I will read the inventory,’^ began Craven gravely 
picking up one of the papers, “ the inventory of what 
we found loose and unexplained in the castle. You are 
to understand that the place generally was dismantled 
and neglected ; but one or two rooms had plainly been 
inhabited in a simple but not squalid style by some 
body; somebody who was not the servant Gow. The 
list is as follows ; 

“ First item. A very considerable hoard of pre- 
cious stones, nearly all diamonds, and all of them loose, 
without any setting whatever. Of course, it is na- 
tural that the Ogilvies should have family jewels; 
but those are exactly the jewels that are almost always 
set in particular articles of ornament. The Ogilvies 
would seem to have kept theirs loose in the pockets, 

like coppers. 

“Second item. Heaps and heaps of loose snuff, 
not kept in a horn, or even a pouch, but lying in heaps 
on the mantelpieces, on the sideboard, on the piano, 
anywhere. It looks as if the old gentleman would not 
take the trouble to look in a pocket or lift a lid. 

“Third item. Here aud there about the house 
curious little heaps of minute pieces of metal, some like 
steel springs and some in the form of microscopic wheels, 
as if they had gutted some mechanical toy. 
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** Fourth item. The wax candles, which have to 
be stuck in the bottle necks because there is nothing 
else to stick them in. Now I wish you to note how much 
queerer all this is than anything we anticipated. For 
the central riddle we are prepared ; we have all seen 
at a glance that there was something wrong about the 
last earl. We have come here to find out whether he 
really lived hero, whether he really died here, whether 
that red-haired scarecrow who did his burying had any- 
thing to do with his dying. But suppose the worst 
in all this, the most lurid or melodramatic solution 
you like. Suppose the servant really' killed the master, 
or suppose the master isn’t really dead, or suppose the 
master is dre.ssed up as the servant, or suppose 
the servant is buried for the master; invent what Wilkie 
Collins’s tragedy you like, and you still have not ex- 
plained a candle without a candlestick or why an 
elderly gentleman of good family should habitually 
spill snuff on the piano. The core of the talc we could 
imagine ; it is the fringes that are mysterious. By no 
stretch of fancy can the human mind connect together 
snuff and diamonds and wax and loose clockwork.” 

I think I see the connexion,” said the priest. 
“ This Glengyle was mad against the French Revolu- 
tion. He was an enthusiast for the ancitn regime, 
and was trying to re-enact literally the family life of the 
last Bourbons. He had snuff because it was the eigh- 
teenth century luxury ; wax candles, because the}^ wtre 
the eighteenth century lighting ; the meclianical bits 
of iron represent the locksmith hobby of Louis XVI ; 
the diamonds are for the Diamond Necklace of Marie 
Antoinette.” 

Both the other men were staring at him wdth 
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eyes. “ What a perfectly extraordinary notion 1’^ 
cried Flambeau. “ Do you really think that is the 
truth ?” 

“ I am perfectly sure it isn’t,” answered Father 
Brown, “only you said that nobody could connect 
snuff and diamonds and clock-work and’ caudles. I 
giye you that connexion off-band. The real truth, I 
am very sure, lie.s deeper.” 

He pau.sed a moment and listened to the wailing 
of the wind in the turrets. Then he said: “The 
late Earl of Glengyle was a thief. He lived a second 
and darker life as a desperate liouse-brcaker. He 
did not have any candlesticks because he only used 
these candles cut short- in the little lantern he carried* 
The snuff he employed as the fiercest French criminals 
have used pepper : to fling it suddenly in dense masses 
in the face of a captor or pursuer. But the final 
proof is in the curious coincidence of the diamonds and 
the small steel wheels. Surely that makes everything 
plain to you ? Diamonds and small steel wheels 
are the only two instruments with which you can cut 
out a pane of glass. 

The bough of a broken pine tree lashed heavily 
in the blast against the window-pane behind them, as 
if in parody of a burglar, but they did not turn round. 
Their eves were fastened on Father Brown. 

“Diamonds and small wheels,” repeated Graven 
ruminating. ” Is that all that makes you think it the 

true explanation ?” 

“I don’t think it the true explanation,” replied 
the priest placidly ; “but you said that nobody could 
connect the four things. The true tale, of courbO, is 
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something much more humdrum. Glengyle had 
found, or thought he had found, precious stones on 
his estate. Somebody had bamboozled him with 
those loose brilliants, sajdng they were found in the 
castle caverns. The little wheels are some diamond- 
cutting affair. Ho had to do the thing very roughly 
and in a small way, with the help of a few shepherds 
or rude fallows on these hills. Snuff is tlie one great 
luxury of such Scotch shepherds ; it’s the one thing 
with which you can bribe them. They didn’t have 
candlesticks because they didn’t want them ; they 
held the candles in their hands when thej' explored the 
caves.” 

“ Is that all ?” asked Flambeau after a long pause. 

Have we got to the dull truth at last ^ ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Father Brown. 

As the wind died in the most distant pine woods 
with a long hoot as of mockery, Father Brown, with 
an utterly impassive face, went on : 

“ I only suggested that because you said one could 
not plausibly connect snufF with clockwork or candles 
with bright stones. Ten false philosophies will fit 
the universe ; ten false theories will fit Glengyle Castle. 
But we want the real explanation of tl.e castle and the 
universe. But are there no other exhibits ? ” 

Craven laughed, and Flambeau rose smiling to 
his feet and strolled down the long table. 

** Item five, six, seven, etc.,” he said, ” arc certainly 
more varied than instructive. A curious collection, 
nob of lead pencils, but of the lead out of lead pencils. 
A senseless stick of bamboo, with the top rather 
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splintered. It might be the instrument of the crime. 
Only, there isn t any crime. The only other things 
are a few old missals and little Catholic pictures, which 
the Ogilvies kept, I suppose, from the Middle Ages— 
their family pride being stronger than their Puri- 
tanism. We only put them in the museum because 
they seem curiously cut about and defaced.” 

The head}' tempest without drove a dreadful wrack 
of clouds across Glengyle and threw the long room 
into darkness as Father Brown picked up the little 
illuminated pages to examine them. He spoke before 
the drift of darkness had passed ; but it was the voice 
of an utterly new man. 

“ Mr. Craven,” said he, talking like a man ten years 
younger : “ you have got a legal warrant, haven’t you, 
to go up and examine the grave ? The sooner we do 
it tlie better, and get to the bottom of this horrible 
affair. If I were you I should start now.” 

“Now,” repeated the astonished detective, “and 
why now ?” 

“ Because this is serious,” answered Brown ; “ this 
is not spilt snuff or loose pebbles, that might be there 
for a hundred reasons. There is only one reason 
I know of for this being done ; and the reason goes 
down to the roots of the world. The religious pictures 
are not just dirtied or torn or scrawled over, which 
might be done in idleness or bigotry, by children or by 
Protestants. These have been treated very carefully 
— and very queerly. In every place where the gi'eat 
ornamented name of God comes in the old illuminations 
it has been elaborately taken out. The only other 
thing that has been removed is the halo round the 
head of the Child Jesus. Therefore, I say let us get 
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our warrant and our spade and our hatchet, and go 
up and break open that coffin.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the London 

officer. 

“ I mean,” answered the little priest, and his voice 
seemed to rise slightl}' in the roar of the gale. I 
me4in that the great devil of the universe may be 
sitting on the top tower of this castle at this moment, 
as big as a hundred elephants, and roaring like the 
Apocalypse. There is black magic somewhere at the 
bottom of this.” 

“Black magic,” repeated Flambeau in a low 
voice, for he was too enlightened a man not to know 
of such things; “but what can these other things 
mean ?” 

“ Oh, something damnable, I suppi.se,” replied 
Brown impatiently. “ How .should I know ? How 
can I guess all their mazes down below ? Perhaps 
you can make a torture out of snuff and bamboo. 
Perhaps lunatics lust after wax and steel filings. Per- 
haps there is a maddening drug made of lead pencils ( 
Our shortest cut to the mystery is up the hill to the 
grave.” 

His comrades hardly know that they hati obeyed 
and followed him till a blast of the night wind nearly 
flung them on their faces in the garden. Nevertheless 
they had obeyed him like automata ; for Craven found 
a hatchet in his hand, and the warrant in his pocket; 
Flambeau was carrying the heavy spade of the strange 
gardener ; Father Brown was carrying the little gilt 
book from which had been tom the name of God. 
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The path up the hill to the churchyard was crooked 
but short ; only under the stress of wind it seemed 
laborious and long. For a.s the eyes could see, farther 
and farther as they mounted the slope, were seas be- 
yond seas of pines, now all aslope one way under 
the wind. And that universal gesture seemed as 
vain as it was vast, as vain as if that wind were whistl- 
ing about some unpeopled and purposeless planet. 
Through all that infinite growth of grey-blue forest 
sang, shrill and high, tha t ancient sorrow that is in the 
heart of all heathen things. One could fancy that the 
voices from the underworld of unfathomable foliage 
were cries of the lost and wandering pagan gods : gods 
who had gone roaming in the irrational foro.st, and 
who will never find their way back to heaven. 

“You see,” said Father Brown in low but easy 
tone, “Scotch people before Scotland existed were a 
curious lot. In fact, they’re a curious lot still. But 
in the prehistoric times I fancy they really worshipped 
demons. That,” he added genially, “is why tliey 
jumped at the Puritan theology. 

“My friend,” said Flambeau, turning in a kind of 
fury, “ what does all that snuff mean ?’’ 

“My friend,” replied Brown, with equal 
seriousness, “ there is one mark of all genuine religions, 
materialism. Now, devil-worship is a perfectlj" genuine 
religion.” 

They had come up on the grassy scalp of the hill : 
one of the bald spots that stood clear of the crash- 
ing and roaring pine forest. A mean enclosure, partly 
timber and partly wire, rattled in the tempest to tell 
them the border of the graveyard. But by the time 
Inspector Craven had come to the corner of the grave, 



and Flambeau had planted hi.^ spade point downwards 
and leanefl on it, they »vre both almost as shaken as 
the shaky wood and wire. At the foot of the grave grew 
great tall thistles, grey and silver in their decay. Once 
or twice, when a ball of thistle-down broke under tlie 
breeze and flew past him, Craven jumped slightly as 
if it had been an arrow. 

Flambeau drove the blade of his spade through the 
whistling grass into the wet clay below. Then he seemed 
to stop and lean on it as on a staff. 

“ Go on,’’ said the prie.st very gently. “ We are 

only trying to find the truth. What are you afraiil 
of?” 

I am afraid of finding it,” said Flambeau. 

The London detective spoke suddenly in a high 

crowing voicft that was meant to be conversation;) 1 

and cheery. “ I wonder why he really did hide himself 

like that. Something nasty, I suppose ; was he a 
leper 

“Something worse than that,” said Flambeau. 

And what do you imagine,” a.«ked the other, 
would be worse than a leper ?” 

” I don’t imagine it,” said Flambeau. 

He dug for some dreadful minutes in silence , and 
then said in a choked voice ; “ I’m afraid of his not 
being the right shape.” 

Nor was that piece of paper, you know,” said 

Father Brown quietly, and we survived even that 
piece of paper.” 
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Flambeau dug on with a blind energy. But the 
tempest had shouldered away the choking grey clouds 
that clung to the hills like smoke and revealed grey 
fields of faint starlight before he cleared the shape of a 
rude timber coffin, and somehow tipped it up upon 
the turf. Craven stepped forward with his axe ; a 
thistle-top touched him, and he flinched. Then he 
took a firmer stride, and hacked and wrenched with 
an energy like Flambeau’s till the lid was torn off, and 
all that was there lay glimmering in the grey starlight. 

“Bones,” said Craven; and then he added, “but 
it is a man,” as if that were something unexpected. 

“Is he,” asked Flambeau in a voice that went 
oddly up and down, “ is he all right ?” 

“Seems so,” said the officer huskily, bending 
over the obscure and decaying skeleton in the box. 
“ Wait a minute.” 

A vast heave went over Flambeau’s huge figure. 
“And now I come to think of it,” he cried, “why in 
the name of madness shouldn’t he be all right ? 
What is it gets hold of a man on these cursed cold 
mountains ? I think it’s the black, brainless repetition ; 
all these forests, and over ail an ancient horror of un- 
consciousness. It’s like the dream of an atheist. Pine- 
trees and more pine-trees and millions more pine- 
trees. ...” 

“ God ! ” cried the man by the coffin ; “ but he 
hasn’t got a head.” 

“No head!” he repeated. '"No head?" as if 
he had almost expected some other deficiency.^ 

Half-witted visions of a headless baby born to 
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Qleiigyle of a headless youth hiding himself in the 
castle, of a headless man pacing those ancient halls or 
that gorgeous garden, passed in panorama through their 

tale took no root in them and seemed to have no 

!n?ml Th exhausted 

ti something enormous 

that had suddenly slipped out of their grasp. 

There are three headless men ” said Father 
Brown : “standing round this open grave.” 

mout?f I"‘=don opened his 

mouth to speak, and left it open like a yokel while a 
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The priest had turned his face to the castle as 
he answered : 

“ We have found the truth ; and the truth makes 
no sense.” 

He went down the path in front of them with a 
plunging and recklo:s3 step ver}'- rare with him, and 
when they reached the castle again he threw himself 
upon sleep with the simplicity’’ of a dog. 

Despite his mystic praise of slumber, Father 
Brown was up earlier than anyone else except the 
s lent gardener ; and was found smokiiig a big pipe and 
watching that expert at his spf'cchless labours in the 
kitchen garden Towards daybreak tJie rucking 
storm had ended in roaring rains, and the day came 
with a curious fre.shne.ss. The gardener seemed even 
tc) have been conversing, but at sight of the detectives 
he planted his spade sullenly in a bed and, saying some- 
thing about his breakfast, shifted aloTig the lines of 
cabbages and shut himself in tlie kitchen. ” He’s 
a valuable man, that,” said Father Brown. “He 
does the potatoes amazingly. Still,” he added, with a 
dispassionate charity, “he has his faults; which of 
us hasn’t ? He doesn’t dig this bank quite regularly. 
There, for instance,” and he stamped suddenly on on-- 
spot. “I’m really very doubtful about that potato.” 

“And why?” aeked Crave.i amused with thf' 
little man’s new hobby. 

“ I’m doubtful about it,” said the other, 
“becaus: old Gow was doubtful about it himself. 
Ho put his spado in methodically in every place 
but just this. There must be a mighty fine potato 
just there.” 
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out with old Gow, the gardener, who is neitlicr so deaf 
nor so stupid as he pretends. There’s nothing amiss 
about the loose items. I was wrong about the torn 
mass-book, too; there’s no harm in that. But it’s 
this last business. Desecrating graves and stealing 
dead men’s heads— surely tliere’s harm in that? 
Surely there’s black magic still in that ? That doesn’t 
fit in to the quite simple story of the snuff and the 
candles.” And, striding about again, he smoked 
mocdil}'. 

” My friend,” said Flambeau, with a grim humour, 
“ you must be careful with me and remember I was 
once a criminal. The great advantage of that estate 
was that I always made up the story myself, and 
acted it as quick as I chose. This detective buoi* 
ness of waiting about is too much for my French im- 
patience. All my life, for good or evil, I have done 
things at the instant ; I always fought duels the next 
morning ; I always paid bills on the nail ; I never even 
put off a visit to the dentist. ...” 

Father Brown’s pipe fell out of his mouth and 
broke into three pieces on the gravel path. He stood 
rolling his eyes, the exact picture of an idiot. ” Lord, 
what a turnip I am ! ” he kept saying. ” Lord, what a 
turnip!” Then, in a somewhat groggy kind of way, 
he began to laugh. 

“The dentist I ” he repeated. “Six hours in the 
spiritual abyss, and all because I never thought of the 
dentist ! Such a simple, such a beautiful and peaceful 
thought I Friends, we have passed a night in hell ; 
but now the sun is risen, the birds are singing, and the 
radiant form of the dentist consoles the world,” 
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the go]d top, lock-work without the gold clocks — or 
rather watches. And, mad as it sounds, because the 
halos and the name of God in the old missals were of 
real gold, these also were taken awaj'.” 

The garden seemed to brighten, the glass to grow 
gayer in the strengthening sun, as the crazy truth was 
told. Flambeau lit a cigarette a.s his friend went on. 

“ Were taken awav,” continued Father Brown ; 
** were taken away — but not stolen. Thieves would 
never have left this mystery. Thieves would have 
taken the gold snuff-boxes, snuff and all ; the gold pencil- 
cases, lead and all. We have to deal with a science. 
I found that mad moralist this morning in the kitclien 
garden yonder, and I heard the whole story. 

“The late Archbishop Ogilvie was the nearest 
approach to a good man ever born at Glengyle. But 
his bitter virtue took the turn of the misanthrope ; he 
moped over the dishone.sty of his ancestor’s from 
which, somehow, he generalized a dishonesty of all 
men. More especially he distrusted philanthropy or 
freegiving ; and he swore if he could find one man. 
who took his exact rights he should have all the gold of 
Glengyle. Having delivered this defiance to humanity 
he shut himself up, without the smallest expectation 
of its being answered. Ono day, however, a deaf and 
seemingly senseless lad from a distant village brought 
him a belated telegram ; and Gleiig^de, in his acrid 
pleasantr3% gave him a new farthing. At least he 
thought he had done so, but when he turned over his 
change he found the new farthing still there and a .so- 
vereign gone. The accident offered him vistas of sneer- 
ing speculation. Either way, the boy would show the 
greasy greed of the species. Either he would vanish. 
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a thief stealing a coin ; or he would sneak back with 
It Virtuously, a snob seeking a reward. In the middle 
of that night Lord Glengyle was knocked up out of 

his bed for he lived alone-and forced to open 

he door to the de..f idiot. The idiot brought with him 
nut the soveieign but exactly nineteen shillings and 
eleven-pence throe-firthings in change. 
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“ Whac your task will be/’ he continued, “ I do not 
know. You will gu at once to the insrshal’s head- 
quarters, where the chief of the staff, Ge neral Jarras, 
will inform you.” 

Lieutenant Fevrier went imnieaiatcly uj) to Met/-. 
His division was entrenched on thf^ right hank of the 
Mosel and beyond the forts, so that it was dark before 
he passed through the gates. He had never once been 
in Metz before ; he had grown used to the monotony of 
camp.s ; he had expected shuttered windows and 
deserted roads, and so the aspect of the town amazed 
him beyond measure. Instead of a town besieged, it 
oeemed a town during a fairing. There were railway 
carriages, it is true, in the Place Royale doing duty as 
hospitals; the provision shot)s too, were bare, and 
there were no horses visible. 

But on the other hand, everywliere wa.s a blaze of 
light and a bustle of people coming and going upon the 
footi)aths. The cafes glittered and rang with noise. 
Here one little fat burgher was shouting that the town- 
guard was worth all the red -legs in the trenches ; another 
as loudly was criticizing the tactics of Bnzainc, and com- 
paring him for his invisibility to a pasha in his seraglio ; 
while a third sprang upon a table and announced fresli 
victories. An army was already on the road from Paris 
to relieve Metz. Only yesterday Macmalian had 
defeated the Pru9.sians any moment he might be 
expected from the Ardei.nes. Nor weiv they only 
civilians who shouted and comjjlained. Lieutenant 
Fevrier saw captains, majors, and even generals, who 
had left their entrenchments to fight the siege their own 
way with dominoes upon the marble tables of the 

caba rets. 
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“My poor Fraiieo !” said to hiiusflf; anti a 
j)asserby overliearing him answered : 

“ True, monsieur. Ah, but if we had a mar at 


Lieutenant Fevrier turned his back upon the 
sp aker and walked on. He, at all events, would not 
join in the criticism. It was just, he reflected be- 
cause ho had avoided the cafes of Metz that ho was 
singled (»ut for special distinction, and he foil to wonder- 
ing what work it was he had to do that night. Was it 
to siirpri.so a fieldwatch ? Or to spike a battery ? Or 
to capture a convoy? Lieutenant Fevrier raised l.is 
head. For any exploit in the world he was ready. 

Oen ual Jarras was writing at a table when Fevrier 
^^as admitted to his office. The chief of the statf in- 
clmed hi^ lamp-shade .so that the light fell full upon 
I'evnors face, and the action caused the Lieutenant to 
rejoice. So much care in the choice of the officer meant 
io much more important a duty, 

^ “The General Montaudon tells me,*' said Jarras 
that you are an obedient soldier." 


“Obedience, my General, 
lesson." 


is the .soldier's 



That explains to me why it is first forgotten ’’ 

answered Jarras dryly. Then his voice became sharr» 

and curt. You will choo.se fifty men. You nick 
them carefully." ^ 

• 1 soldiers in the regiment " 

said Fevrier. ' 


“ No, the worst." 
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Lieutenant Fevrier was puzzled. When dangers 
were to be encountered, when audacity was needed, one 
required the best soldiers. That was obvious, unless 
tlie missica meant annihilation. That thought came to 
Fevrier, and remembering the cafes and the officers 
dishonouring their uniforms, he drew liimself up proudly 
and saluted. Already he saw his dead body recovered 
from the enemy, and borne to the grave beneath a 
tricolour. He heard the lamentations of his friends, 
and the firing of the platoon. He savv^ General 
Montaudon in tears. He was shaken with emotion. 
But Jarrae’s next words fell upon him like cold water. 

*‘You will parade your fifty men unarmed. You 
will march out of the lines, and tomorrow morning as 
soon as it is light enough for the Prussians to see that 
you come unarmed you will desert to them. There are 
too many mouths to feed in Metz.” 

The Lieutenant had it on his lips to shout, “ Then 
why not lead us out to die ?” But he kept silence. 
He couhl have flung his k^pi in the generaPs face ; but 
he saluted. He went out again into the streets and 
among the lighted cafes and reeled like a drunken man, 
thinking confusedly of many things ; that he had a 
mother in Paris who might hear of his desertion before 
she heard of its explanation ; that it was right to claim 
obedience but lache to exact dishonour— but chiefly 
and above all that if he had been wise, and had made 
light of his duty and had come up to Metz to rearrange 
the campaign with dominoes on the marble tables, he 
would not have been specially selected for ignominy. 
It was true, it needed an obedient officer to desert ! 
And 80, laughing aloud he reeled blindly down to the 
aates of Metz. And it happened that ]ust by the gates 
I civilian looked after him, and shrugging his shoulders, 
remarked *'Ah! But if we had a Man at Metz f 
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From Metz Lieutenant Feviier ran. The night air 
struck cool upon him. And he ran and stumbled and 

t himself up, and ran again till he reached 

the Belletonge Farm. 


“The general,” he cried ; and so to the general i 
youwr^os'ir'’ Montauden. “What d.. 
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“My brave, ”aaid he, “my fellow soldiers, it is 
easy to fight for one’s country, it is not difl&cult to 
die for it. But the supreme test of patriotism is 
willingly to suffer shame for it. That test your country 
now claims of you. Attention ! March !” 

For the last time he exchanged a password with a 
French sentincd, and tramped out into the belt of ground 
between the Frencli outposts and the Prussians’ field- 
watch. No^^ in this belt there stood a little village 
which Fevricr had held with skill and honour all the two 
days of the battle of Nois.seville. Doubtless that re- 
collection had something to do with his choice ef the 
village. For in this martyrdom of shame ho liad fallen 
to winder wlicther after all he had not deserved it, and 
any reassurance such as the gaping house-walls of 
Vauderc would bring to him was eagerly welcomed. 
There was another reason, however, in the position of 
the village. 

£t stood iJi an abrupt valley at the foot of a step 
vino-Iiill, on the summit of which was the Prussian 
f.-nopoat. The Prussian ficld-A^atch waiild be even 
nearer to V;uidere and dispersed amongsl the vines on 
the slope So lie could get his ignominious work over 
quickly in the morning. The village would provide, 
too safe quarters for the night, since it was well witliin 
range of the Iieavv gun.-) in Fort St. Julien, and the 
Prussians on that account were unable to hold it. 


He led his fifty soldiers then uorth-wo.stward from 
his camp, skirted the Bois de Grimont, and marched into 
the village. The night was dark, and the sky so over- 
hung with clouds that not a star was visible. The 
one .street of Vauderc was abso utelj si ent. The 
glimmering white cottages showed their black iciits on 
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either side, hut nev^r the light of a candle behind any 
shutter. Lieutenant Fevrier left his men at the western 
or French ward end of the street, and went forward 

alone. 


The doors of the liouses .stood open. The path was 
encumbered with the wreckage of their contents, and 
every now and then ho smelled a wliiff of parrffin, c.s 
though lamps had been broken or cans overset Vau- 
dere had been looted, but there were no Prussians now 
in the village. 


He made sure i f this by walking as far as the laree 
house at the head of the village. Then he went back to 

his men and led them forward, until he reached the 
general sliop, which every village has. 

"It is not likely,” he said, “that we shall find 

w::;ds fet zXT" 

He could not have eaten a crust himself, but it had 
become an mstinet with him to anticipate the needs of 
his privates, and he acted from habit. They crowded 
into the shop ; one mat, shut the door. Fevrier lighted 
a match, and disclosed by its light staved-in bawels 

Se^sTf^f’ of lemonade 

bottles, but of food not so much as a .stale biscuit. 

“Go upstairs and search.’’ 

They went, and returned empty-handed. 

We have found nothing, monsieur,’’ said they. 

ei. J have,’’ replied Fevrier, and striking an 

other inatoh, he held up what he had found, dirty and 
orumpled in a corner of the shop. It was a liUle 
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tri-colour flag of painted linen upon a bamboo stick, a 
child’s cheap and gaudy toy. But Fevrier held it up 
solemnly, and of the fifty deserters no one laughed. 

“ The flag of the palrie^' said Fevrier, and with 
one accord the deserters uncovered. 

The match burned down to Fevrier’s fingers, he 
dropped it and trod upon it, and there was a moment’s 
absolute stillness. Then in the darkness a ringing 
voice leapt out. 

** Vioa la France I ” 

It was not the Lieutenant’s voice, but the voice of 
a peasant from the south of the Loire, one of the deser- 
ters. 

“ Ah, but that is fine, that cry,” said Fevrier. 

He could have embraced that private on both 
cheeks. 

There was love in that cry, pain as well — it could 
not be otherwise — but above all a very passion of 
confidence. 

Again !” said Fevrier; and this time ail his 
men took it up, shouting it exultantly. The little 
l uined shop, in itself a contradiction of the cry, rang 
out, and clattered with the noise, until it seemed to 
Fevrier that it must surely pierce across the country 
into Metz and pluck the marshal in his headquarters 
from his diffidence. But they were only fifty deserters 
in a deserted village, lost iu the darkness, and more 
likely to be overheard by the Prussian sentries than by 
any of their own blood. 
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It was Fevner who first saw the danger of their 
ebullition. He cut it short by ordering them to seek 
quarters where they could sleep until daybreak. For 
himself he thrust the little toy flag in his breast, and 
wa ked forward to the larger house at the end of the 
village beneath the vine-hill ; and as he walked, again 
the smell of paraflSn was forced upon his nostrils. ^ 

He walked more slowly. That odour of paraffin 
began to seem remarkable. The looting of the village 
had not occurred to-day, for there had been thick du!t 
about the general shop. But the paraffin had surelv 
n rep y spilt, or the odour would have evaporated. 

He f '’'^•ked on. thinking this over 

He found the broken door of the house, and^still think- 
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“I am Lieutenant Fevrier of Montaudon’,^ 
division.” 

You are alone ?” 

Fevrier now distinguished that the voice cume 
from the right hand corner of the room, and that it was 
faint. 

“ I have fifty men with me. We are deserters.” 
he blurted out, “and unarmed.” 

There followed silence, and a long silence. Then 
the voice i>poke again, but in French, and the French 
of a native. 

“My friend, your voice is not the voice of a 
deserter. There is too much humiliation in it. Come 
to my bedside here. I spoke in German, expecting 
Germans. But t am the cur^ of Vaudere. Why are you 

deserters ?” 

Fevrier had expected a scoriiful order to marshal 
his men as prisoners. The extraordinary gentleness 
of the curb’s voice almost overcame him. He walked 
across to the bedside and told his story. The cur6 
barely heard him out. 

“ It is right to obey,” said he, “ but here you can 
obey and disobey. You can relieve Metz of your 
appetites, my friend, but you need not desert.” The 
cur6 reached up, and drawing Fevrier down, laid a 
hand upon his head. “ I consecrate you to the service 
of your country. Do you understand ?” 

Fevrier leaned his mouth towards the curb’s ear. 

“The Prussians are coming to-nigJit to burn the 
village.” 
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■' Ve3, they came at dusk.” 

Just at the moment, in fact, when Fevrier had been 

summoned to Met7„ the Prussians had crept down into 

Vaudere and had been scared back to their reB/i bv a 
fals<" alarm. ^ ' 


‘‘But they will come hack, you mav 
the cure ; and raising himself upon his 
said in a voice of suspense, ” Listen !” 


be sure,” 
elbow lie 


fevrier went to the window and oneneri it Tt 

vlTd ' '5'it no sounds came thrnuch it be- 

.t^nd the natural murmurs of the night. The m.rd sank 


ti t **’®*'® "ere dead soldier- in 

Ah, mrfrirnd‘'tT6 

the’ better riflel-the chZlpZ !>’r Ihe^nee"dle"g,!n''’^5fti 

ps. VhTy ciuYd The5° selYTed'^“"': 

tlY;'oangl;ronYoTtIm vdlaYets bidSin'^ 

food ; so they mean to h!.rY Y f ®f 

Tltey did not^ITtlmt'^ris heio'rhis‘°p‘’^ 

possible, but Tam HeY K 'f been 

God ha,; sent you to meT;!./” doubt 

for France." ‘ ^ stand here 

■And erled ...jp, „„ 
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deptla of his humiliation, “as Frenchmen should 
arms in hand.** Then his voice dropped again. “ But 
we have no arms.** 

The cur6 shook the Lieutenant’s arm gently. 

“ Did I not tell you the chasaepola were not found ? 
And why ? Because too many knew where they were 
hidden. Because out of that many 1 feared there might 
be one to betray. There is always a Judas. So I 
took one man whom I knew, and he dug them up and 
hid them afresh ! ’’ 

“ Where, Father ?” 

The question was put with a feverish eagerness — 
it seemed to the cur^ with an eagerness too feverish. 
He drew his hand, his whole body away. 

“ You have matches ? Light one I” he said, in a 
startled voice. 

“ But the window ’* ^ 

“Light one!’* ^ 

Every moment of time was now of value. Fevrier 
took the risk and lit the match, shading it from the 
window so far as he could with his hand. 

“That will do.’* 

Fevrier blew out the light. The cur^ had seen 
him, his uniform and his features. He, too, had seen 
the cur^, had noticed his thin, emaciated face, and the 
eyes staring out of it feverishly brigiit and preter- 
naturally large. 

“ Shall I tell you your malady, Father he said 
gently. “ It is starvation.” 



Wluit will you. iiiy son ? I am alone. Tin re is 
not a crust from one end of Vuudero to the other. You 
cannot help me. Help France ! Go to the church, 
stand with your back to the door, turn left, ami 
advance straight to the churchyard wall. You will 
find a new grave there, the rifles are in the grave. 
Quick ! There is a spado in the tower. Quick ! the 
rifles are wrapped from the damp, the cartridges too 
Quick! Quick!” 

Fevrier hurried downstairs, roused three of Ids 

soldiers, bade one of them go from house to house and 

bring the soldiers in silence to the churchyard, and with 

the two he went thither himself, fn groups of two and 

three the men crept through the street, and gathered 

about the grave. It was already open. The spade was 

driven hard and quick, deeper and deeper and at last 

rang upon metal. There were seventy chaasepots 

complete with bayonets and ammunition. Fifty one 

were handed out, the remaining nineteen were hastily 

covered in again. Fevrier was immeasurably cheered to 

notice his men clutch at their weapons and fondle them 

hold them to tlieir shoulders taking aim, and work the 
breech-blocks. 

“Iti.s like meeting old friends, is it not, my 
children — or rather, new sweethearts ” said he 
"Come! The Prussians may advance from the 
Brasserie at Lanvallier. from Servigny, from Montay 
or from Noisseville, straight down the hill. The last 
direction is the most likely, but we must make no 
mistake. Ten men will watch on the Lanvallier road 

ten on the Servigny. ten on the Moiitay. twenty wilt 
follow me. March 1” ^ 

An hour ago Lieutenant Fevrier was in command of 
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fifty men, who slouched along with their hands in their 
pockets, robbed even of self-respect. Now he had fifty 
armed and disciplined soldiers, men alert and inspired. 
So much difference a chassepot apiece had made. 
Lieutenant Fevrierwas moved to the conception of an- 
other plan : and to prepare the way for its execution, 
he left his twent}’ men in a house at the Prussian end of 
Vaudere, and himself crept in among the vines and up 
the hill. 

Somewhere near to him would be the sentries of the 
field-watch. He went down upon his hands and knees 
and crawled, parting the viiu* leaves, that the swisli of 
them might not betray him. In a little while, high 
above his head he heard the cracking of wood, the sound 
of men stumbling. The Prussians were coming down to 
Vaudere. He lay flat upon the ground, waiting and 
waiting: and the sounds grew louder and approached. 
At last he heard that for which he waitcd--the 
challenge of the field-watch, the answer of the burning- 
party.. It came down to him quite clearly through 
the windless air: “Sadowa. 

Lieutenant Fevricr turned about, chuckling. It 
seemed that in some respects the world after all was 
not "oing so ill with him that night. He crawled 
downwards as quickly as he could. But it was now more 
than ever requisite that he should not be detected. He 
dared not stand up and run ; he must still keep upon 
his hands and knees. His arms so ached that he was 
forced now and then to stop and lie prone to give them 
ease ; he was soaked through and through with per- 
spiration ; his blood hammered at his temples ; be felt 
his apine weaken, as though the marrow had melted into 
watnr; and his heart throbbed until the effort to 
breathe was a pain. But he reached the bottom of the 


* 
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hill, he was back amongst his men, he even had time to 

give his orders before the tread of the first Prussian was 
heard in the street. 


“They will make for the other end of Vaudere 
They mW fire the village, first at the point nearer 
to the French lines and light tlie rest as they retreat 
Let them go forward ! We will cut them off and 
remember, the bayonet ! A shot would hrin^r the 
Prussians down in force. It would wake the French 
guns, too, so there is just the chance we mav find Ha 
enemy as silent as ourselves.” 


But the plan was to undergo altoration. For as 
Lieutenant Fevrier ended, the Prussians marched in 
single file into the street and hahed. Fevri. r from the 
corner within his doorwaj counted then:, there were 
twenty three in all. Well, he had twenty be^Z 
him.self, and the advantage i.f the surprise ; and thiitv 

more upon the other roads, for whom, howZr J 
had other work in mind. The offie, r in comum d 
ot the Pnissians carried a dark lartern nnri 
turned the slide, so that the li^itXm out 

His men fell out of their order, some to make a 
cursory search, others to sprinkle yet more pnriffin 
One man came close to Fevrier ’s doorwav 
looked in, but he saw nothin^ thZl Fev f 
within six feet of him, holdin^hifreatl T 

officer closed his lantern, the men reformed and 


Farter l..ghrt , ji, ?« 

world was not, after aU, going so ill with him®’ 
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He had noticed by the lantern light that the Prua- 
aiana had not re-formed in the same order. They were 
in single file again, but the man who marched last before 
the halt did not march last after it. Each soldier, as 
he came up, fell in the rear of the file. Now Fevrier 
had in the darkness experienced some difficulty in 
counting the number of Prussians, although he 'had 
strained his eyes to that end. 

He wliispered accordingly some brief instructions to 
his men ; he sent a message to the ten on the Serrigny 
road, and when the Prussians marched on after their 
second halt, Lieutenant Fevner and two Frenchmen 
fell in behind them. The same procedure was follow- 
ed at the next halt, and at the next; so that when the 
Prussians reached the Frenchward end of Vaudere there 
were twenty-three Prussians and ten Frenchmen in the 
file. To Fevrier’s thinking it was sufficiently comic. 
There was something artistic about it too. 

Fevrier was pleased, but he had not counted on the 
quick Prussian step to which his soldiers were unaccus- 
tomed. At the fourth halt, the officer moved unsuspi- 
ciously first on one side of the street, then on the other, 
but gave no order to his men to fall out. It seemed that 
he had forgotten, until he came suddenly running down 
the file and fiashed his lantern into Fevrier’s face. He 
had been secretly counting his men. 

“The French 1” he cried. “Load.” 

The one word quite compensated Fevrier for the 
detection. The Germans had come down into Vaudere 
with their rifies unloaded, lest an accidental discharge 
should betray their neighbourhood to the French. 

“Load!” cried the German. And stepping back 
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he tugged at the revolver in his belt. But before he 
eould draw it out, Fevrier dashed hLs bayonet through 
the lantern, and hung it on the officer’s heart. He 
whistled, and his other ten men came running down the 
street, 

“ Vorwarts !” shouted Fevrier derisively. “ Ivimer 
vorwartu 

The Prussians, surprised and ignorant how many 
they had to face, fell back in disorder against a house- 
wall. The French soldiers dashed at them in the dark- 
ness, engaging them so that not a man had the chance 
to load. 


That little fight in the dark street between the 
white ruined cottages made Fevrier’s blood dance. 

“Courage I” he cried. “ Oy, the paraffin !“ 

The combatants were well matched, and it was 

hand to hand and bayonet to bayonet. Fevrier loved 

ms enemies at that moment. It even occurred to him 

that It was worth while to have deserted. After tlie 

sense of disgrace, the prospect of imprisonment and 

di^shonour, it was all wonderful to him— the feel 

ot the thick coat yielding to the bayonet point, the 

Tatigue of the beaten opponent, the vigour of the new 

one, the fee hng of injury and unfairness when a 

t'russian he had wounded let fall the butt of a rifle 
upon his toes. 

re,t lo P<^trie /” but for the 

ias a All that could be heard 

hi a laborious panting, as of wrestlers 

bayonet guarding bayonet, and now and then a groan 
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and a heavy fall. One Prussian escaped and ran ; 

but tne ten who had been stationed on tlie Servianv 

road were now guarding the entrance from Noissevnie. 

evner had no fears of him. He pressed upon a new 

man drove lam against the wall, and the man shouted 
in despair : 

moi /” 

“You, Philippe ?” exclaimed Fevrior. That was 
a timely cry, and he sprang back. There were now 
SIX men standing, and the six saluted Fevrior ; they 
were all Frenchmen. Fevrier mopped Iiis forehead. 

But that was fine,” said he, “though wliat’s to 
come will be still better. Oh, but we will make this 
night memorable to our friends. They shall talk of us 
by their firesides when they are grown old and France 
has had many years of peace— we shall not hear, but 
they will talk uf us, the deserters fr-jm Metz.” 

Lieutenant Fevrier, in a word, was exalted, and had 
lost his sense of proportion. He did not, however, 
relax his activity. He sent off tlie six to gather the 
rest of his contingent. He made an examination of 
the Prussians, and found that sixteen had been killed 
outright, and eight were lying wounded. He removed 
their rifl ‘s and ammunition out of roach, and from the 
dead and wounded alike took tlie coats and caps. To 
the wounded he gave instead French uniforms ; and 
then, bidding twenty-three of his soldiers don the 
Prussian caps and coats, he snatched a moment 
whertin to run to the cure. 

“It is over,” said he. “The Prussians will not 
burn Vaudere to-night,” and he jumped down the 
stairs again without waiting for any response. In the 



street he put on the cap and coat of the Prussian 
officer, buckled the sword about his waist, and thrust 
the revolver into his belt. He had now twentv-thrce 
men who at night might pa«s for Prussians, and thirteen 
others. 


To those thirteen he gave general instructions. 
They were to spread cut on the right and left, and make 
their way singly up through the vines, and past tl e 
Held-watch if they could do so without risk of detection. 
They were to join him high up on the slope, and opposite 
to the bonfire which would be burning at tlie repli. His 
twenty-three he led boldly, following as nearly os 
possible the track by which the Prussians had des- 
cended. The party trampled down the vine poles, 

brushed through the leaves, and in a little were 
challenged. 

“ Sadowa,” said Fevrier, in his best imitation of 
the German accent. 


‘‘ Pass, Sadowo,” returned the sciitrv. 

to 

Fevrier and his men filed upwards. He haltut 
some two hundred yards farther or,, and weiitdoA\n 
upon his knees. The soldiers behind him ct-piet: his 
exampK They crept slowly and cautiously forward 
until the flames of the bonfire were visible +lirouch the 
screen of leaves, until the faces of the officers about 
tne bonfire could be read. 


Then Fevrier stopped and W'hispered to the soldier 
next to him. That soldier passed the whisper oi., an<l 
irom a file tho Frenchmen crept into line. Fevrier had 
now nothing to do but to wait ; and he waited without 
trejiidation or excitement. The night from first to last 

had gone very well with him. He could even think of 
Marshal Bazaiue without an^^er. 
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He waited for perhaps an Iiour, watching tlie faces 
round the fire increase in number and grow troubled 
with anxiety. The German officers talked in low tones 

night-glasses down the hill to 
catch the first leaping flame from the roofs of Vaudere 
pushing forward their heads to listen for any alarm. 
Fevrier watched them with the amusement of a spectator 
in a play-house. He was fully aware that he wa.s shortly 
to step upon the stage himself. He was aware, too, that 
the play was to have a tragic ending. Meanwhile, 
however, here was very good comedy. He had a 
Frenchman s appreciation of the picturesque. The 
dark night, the glowing fire on the one broad level of 
grass, the French soldiers hidden in the vines within a 
stone 8 throw of the Germans, the Germans looking 
unconsciously over their heads for the return of those 
comrades who never would return ! 

Lieutenant Fevrier was the dramatist who had 
created this striking and artistic situation. Lieutenant 
Fevrier could not but be pleased. Moreover, there 
were better effects to follow. One occurred to him at 
this very moment, an admirable one. He fumbled in 
his breast and took out the flag. A minute later he 
eaw the colonel of the outpost join the group, hack 
nervously with his naked sword at a burning log, and 
despatch a subaltern down the hill to the field-watch. 

The subaltern came crashing back through the 
vines. Fevrier did not need to hear his words in order 
to guess at his report. It could only be that the 
Prussian party had given the password and come safely 
back an hour eance. Besides, the colonel’s act was 
significant. 

He sent four men at once in different directions, 
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and the rest of his soldiers he withdrew into tlie darkness 
behind the bonfire. He did not follow them liiraself 
until he had picked up and tossed a fusee into the 
fire. The fusee flared and spat and spurted, and im- 
mediately it seemed to Fevrier— so short an interval of 
tim.) was there — that the countryside was alive witli 
the hum of a stiiTing camp, and the rattle of harries?- 
oliains, as horses were yoked to guns. 


For the third time that evening Fevrier lauglnd 

j* n deserters had roused the Prussian army 
^und Kitz to the expectation of an attack in force. 
He touched his neighbour on the shoulder. 

“ One volley when I give the word. Then charge, 
ass the order on !” And the word went along the 
line like a ripple across a pond. 

He had hardly given it, the fusee had barely ceased 
to sputter, before a company doubled out on the open 
space behind the bonfire. That companv had barely 
ormed in line, before another arrived to' support it. 

“Load !” 


As the Prussian command was uttered Fevrier was 
aware of a movement at his side. The soldier next to 
him was taking aim. Fevrier reached out his hand and 
opj^d the man. Fovrier was going to die in five 
minutes and meant to die cl.ivalrously, like a gentk- 

Irifl,? /I ® until the German companie.s had 

he shtU^^d^^^ ordered to advance, and then 


^‘Fire!’* 

The httle flames shot out and crackied among the 
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vines. He saw gaps in the Pi*ussian ranks, he saw ti e 
men waver, surpriseo at the proximity of the attack. 

Charge!” he shoutea, and crashing through the 
few yards of shelter, the deserters burst out upou the 
repli, and across the open space to the Prussian bayo- 
nets. But not one of the number reached the bayo- 
nets. 


*‘Fire!” shouted the Prussian officer, in his turn. 

The volley flashed out, the smoke cleared aw’uy, and 
showed a little heap of men silent between the bonfire 
and the Prussian ranks. 

The Prussians loaded again and stood ready, waiting 
for the main attack. The morning wt^s just breaking. 
They stood silent and motionless till the sky was flooded 
with light, and the hills one aftfr another came into 
view, and the files of poplars were seen marching on 
the plains. Then the colonel approached the little 
heap. A rifle caught his eyes, and he picked it up. 
“ They are all mad,” said he. Fixed to the point of the 
bayonet was a gaudy little linen tri-colour flag. 



THE REVELATION OF THE SCARLET LETTER. 


Nathaniel Hawtholne 


Xatlianiel Hawthorne (18<>4. 1864) was an American Author. He 
was a graduate of Bowdoin College in tbo same class with 
Longfellow and was one of the earliest American short story writers. 
Ho wrote Trciu-told Tales, Qrandjather'a Chair, Moaets Jrom an old 
Manae, The House of iSeven Gables, The Wonder Book, Tangleu'ood 
ToIm, The Marble Faun and others. The Scarlet Letter from which 
this story is taken is perhaps the best known of his work'^. 

The eloquent voice, on which tlie souls of the 
listening audience had been borne aloft as on the 
swelling waves of the sea, at length came to a pause. 
There was a momentary silence, profound as what 
should follow the utterance of oracles. Then ensued 
a murmur and half-hushed tumult ; as if the auditors, 
released from the high spell that had transported them 
into the region of another’s mind, were returning into 
themselves, with all their awe and wonder still heavy on 
them In a moment more, the crowd began to gush 
forth from the doors of the church. Now that there 
was an end, they needed other breath, more fit to 
support the gross and earthly life into which they 
relapsed, than that atmosphere which the preacher 
had converted into words of flames, and had burdened 
with the rich fragrance of his thought. 


f"' ‘>''oke into speech, 

from •‘i’® market-place absolutely babbled. 

Hh. he ®PP>“" 80 s of the minister. 

another r *'^'1 ‘oW 0“® 

nother of what each knew better than he could tell 
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or hear. According to their united testimony, never 
had man spoken in so wise, so high, and so holy a 
spirit, as he that spoke this day ; nor had inspiration 
ever breathed through mortal lips more evidently 
than it did through his. Its influence could be seen, 
as it were, descending upon him, and possessing him, 
and continually lifting him out of the written dis- 
course that lay before him, and filling him with ideas 
that must have been as marvellous to himself as to 
his audience. His subject, it appeared, had been the 
relation between the Deity and the communities of 
mankind, with a special reference to the New England 
which they were here planting in the wilderness. And, 
as he drew towards the close, a spirit as of prophecy 
had come upon him, constraining him to its purpose 
»s mightily as the old prophets of Israel were con- 
strained ; only with this difference, that whereas the 
Jewish seers had denounced judgments and ruin on 
their country, it was his mission to foretell a high and 
glorious destiny for the newly gathered people of the 
Lord. But throughout it all, and through the whole 
discourse, there had been a certain deep, sad, under- 
tone of pathos, which could not be interpreted other- 
wise than as the natural regret of one soon to pa.ss 
away. Yes ; their minister whom they so loved — and 
who so loved them all, that ho could not depart 
heavenward without a sigh — had the foreboding of 
untimely death upon him and would soon leave them 
in their tears. This idea of his transitory stay on eartl> 
gave the last emphasis to the effect which the preacher 
had produced ; it was as if an angle, in his passage to 
the skies, had shaken his bright wings over the people 
for an instant, — at once a shadow and a splendour, — 
and had shed down a shower of golden truths upon 
them. 
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Thus, there had come to the Reverend 
Mr. Dimmesdale— as to most men, in their various 
spheres, though seldom recognized until they see it far 
behind them— an epoch of life more brilliant and full 
ot triumph than any previous one, or any which could 
herea^fter be. He stood, at th:.; moment, on the very 
proudest eminence of superiority, to which the gifts 
of intellect, rich loro, prevailing eloquence, and a 
reputation of whitest sanctity, could exalt a clergyman 
in New England a earliest days, when the professional 

fZT Such was the 

he!d f the minister occupied, as he bowed his 

of hil cushions of the pulpit, at the close 

ot his Election Sermon. Meanwhile Hester Prynne 

was standing beside the scaffold of the pillorv. with 

he scarlet letter still burning on her breast ! 

Now was heard again the clangour of music and t hf» 
measured tramp of the miIitary%sooH uiirfrl^^ 

wouid oo^p/ei 

venerable and 

-intttdTn' a^d^rr^ 

th“V,irhr/S; 

their presence was vrr-ptprl k ^ J^he market-place, 

doubtless it might Lquire ad^diti 

from the childfike lovaltv volume 

its rulers^-was felt il hl awarded to 

enthusiasm kindJed il the and outburet of 

e* Vht“r, 
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Each felt the impulse in himself, and in the same 
breath caught it from his neighbour. Within the 
church, it had hardly been kept down ; beneath the 
sky, it pealed upward to the zenith. There were 
human beings enough, and enough of highly wrought 
and syraphonious feeling, to produce that more 
impressive sound than the organ tonc.s of the blast, or 
the thunder, or the roar of the sea ; even that mighty 
swell of many voices, blended into one great voice by 
the universal impulse which makes likewise one vast 
heart out of the many. Never, from the soil of New 
England, had gone up such a shout : Never on New 
England soil, had stood the man more honoured by 
his mortal brethren as the preacher ? 


How fared it with him then ? Were there not 
the brilliant particles of a halo in the air about bis 
head ? So etheroalized by spirit as he was. ano so 
apotheosized by worshipping admirers, did his foot- 
steps, in the procession, really tread upon the dust of 

earth ? 


As the ranks of military men and civil fathers 
moved onward, all eyes were turned towards the point 
where the minister was seen to approach among them. 
The shout died into a murmur, as one portion of the 
crowd after another obtained a glimpse of him. How 
feeble and pale he looked, amid all his triumph . The 
energy — or say, rather, the inspiration which had held 
him up until he should have delivered the sacred 
message that brought its own strength along with it 
from Heaven— was withdrawn, now that it fiad so 
faithfully performed its office. The glow, w-hich they 
had just before beheld burning on his cueek, was 
extinguished, like a flame that sinks down hopeless j 
among the late-decaying embers. It seemed hardly 
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the face of a man alive, with sucJi a deathlike hue ; it 

was hardly the face of a man with life in liim that 

tottered on his path so nervelessly, yet tottered, and 
did not fall ! 

One of his clerical brethren— it was the venerable 
John Wilson— observing the staic in which Mr. Dimmcs- 
dale was left by the retiring wave of intellect 
and sensibility, stepped forward hastily to offer his 
support. The minister tremulously, but di’cidedlv 
repelled the old man’s arm. He still waiked onward' 
It that movement could be so described, which rather 
resembled the wavering effort of an infant with its 
mothers arms m view, outstretched to tempt him 
forward. And now, almost imperceptible as were the 
latter steps of his progress, he had come opposite the 
well remembered and weather-darkened scaffold where 

ftZl Th^r^ f f ""“"‘"red the « orld ’e ignominious 

ouast I The minister here made a pause althouirb 
the musm still played the stately and rejoiciinr marfh 
to which the procession moved. It summoned him 

rjause'r°"''‘‘'‘* here he made 

Bellingham, for the last few moments, had kept 
an anxious eye upon him. He now left his own olaL 
in the procession, and advanced to aive a.ssistLee 
judging, from Mr. Dimmesdale^s aspect^ that h#" must 

hTr. =“• 'Ll:., s" 

ra e hack the magis- 

!nt:^.’«f- ^ i ’■^adily obeying the vaLe 

intimations that pass from one spk t anot^r The 

crowd, meanwhile, looked on with awe and wonSr! 
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'riie earthly faintness was, in their view, only anotlier 
jihase of the minister’s celestial strength ; nor would 
it have seemed a miracle too high to be wrought for 
one so holy, had he ascended before their eyes, waxing 
dimmer and brighter, and fading at last into the light 
of heaven. 

He turned towards the scaffold, and stretched 
forth his arms. 

“ Hester,” said he. “ come hither ! come my little 
Pearl !” 

It was a ghastly look with which he regarded 
them ; but there was something at once tender and 
atrangely triumphant in it. The child, witli the bird- 
like motion which was one of her characteristics, flew 
to him, and clasped her arms about his knees. Hester 
Prynne— slowly, as if impelled by inevitable fate and 
af^ainst her strongest will— likewise drew near, but 
paused before she reached him. At this instant, old 
Ro^er Cmilingworth thrust himself through the crown, 
—or perhaps, so dark, disturbed, and evil was lus 
look, he rose out of some nether region,—! o snatch 
back his victim from what he sought to do ! Be that 
as it might, tlie old man rushed forward, and caught 

the minister by the arm. 


“Madman, hold I what is your Purpose?’ 
whispered he. “Wave back that woman ! Cast off 
this child ! All shall be well ! Do not blacken your 
fame, and perish iti dishonour ! I can yet save you . 
Would you bring infamy on your sacred profession i 

"Ha, tempter ! Methinks thou art too late I’’ 
auswered the miuister , 

bat firmly. “ Thy power is not what it was . With 
God’s help, I shall escape thee non . 
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He again extended his hands to the woman of the 
scarlet letter. 

“Hester Prynne,” cried he, with a piercing 
earnestness, “ in the name of Him, so terrible and so 
merciful, who gives me grace, at this last moment, to 

do what — for my own iieavy sin and miserable agony 

I withheld mysJf from doing seven years ago? come 
hither now, and twine thy strength about me ! Thv 
strength. Hester ; but let it bo guided by the 
will which God liath granted me ! This wretched and 
wronged cld man is opposing it with all his might ! 
with all his own might and the fiend’s ? Come 
Hester, come ! Support me up yonder scaffold ! ’’ 


The crowd was in a tumult. The men of rank 
and dignity, who stood more immediately around 
the clergyman, were so taken by surprise, ard so 

peiple.yd as to the purport of what they saw.— unable 

to receive the explanation which most readily prosonted 

iTn- other.-that they remained 

Mien, and inactive spectators of the judgement which 

Pioyidence seemed about to work. They beheld the 

minister, leaning on Hester’s shoulder, and supported 

y her arm around him, approach the scaffold, and 

sin hlfr * 

worth ''' Cbiliing- 

ramali r-lf’ """ intimately connected with tl^V 
drama o. guilt and sorrow in which they had all been 

Hadst thou sought the whole earth over ” s'^id 

..i it*. " *'■' “'"s-™™' "'bt 

one place so secret. -no high place nor lowly place 

where thou couldst have cseaped me -save on thL’ 
very scaffold I” ^ 
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Thanks be to Him who liath led me hither ! 
answered the minister. 

Yet he trembled, and turned to Hester with an 
expression of doubt and anxiety in his eyes, not the 
less evidently betrayed, that there was a feeble smile 
upon his lips. 

“ Is not this better ; ” murmured he, “ than what 
we dreamed of in the forest ? ” 

“I know not ! T know n()t ! ” slic hurriedly re- 
plied. Better ? Yea ; so we may both die, and 
little Pearl die with us ! ” 

“For tliee and Pearl, be it as God shall order,' 
said the minister ; “and God is meroifnl ! let me now 
dc the will which He hath made plain before my sight. 
For, He.ster, I am a dying man. So let me make 
haste to take my shame upon me ! “ 

Partly supp^rtea by He.ster Prynne, and holding 
one hand of little PearF-s the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale 
turned to the dignified and venerable miens ; to the 
hol^^ ministers, who were his brethren ; to the people 
whose great heart was thoroughly appalled, yet over- 
flowing with tearful sympathy, as knowing that some 
deep life-matter — which, if full of sin, was full ot 
anguish and repentance likewise — was now to be laid 
v/p:'n to them. The sun, but little past its meridian, 
ahone upon the clergyman, and gave a di8tin"*tne8S to 
his figure, as he stood uut from aii the earth, to put in 
his plea of guilty at the bar of Eternal Justice. 

“ People of New England ! cried he, with a voice 
which rose over them, high, solemn, and majestic 
yet had always a tremor through it, and sometimes 
shriek, struggling up out of a fathomless depth ot 
remorse and woe, — “ ycj that have loved me I— ye 
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that have deemed me holy !— behold me here, the one 
sinner oi the world ! At last !— at last !— I stand up 
on the spot where, seven j^ears since, I should have 
stood ; here, with this woman, whose arm, more than 
the little strength wherewith I have crept hitherward, 
sustains me, at this dreadful moment, from grovelling 
down upon my face ! Lo, the scarlet letter which 
Hester wears ! Ye have all shuddered at it ! Wher- 
ever her walk hath been, — wherever, so miserably 
burdened, she may have hoped to find repose,— 
hath cast a lurid gleam of awe and horrible repug- 
nance round about her. But there stood one in the 
midst of you, at whose brand of sin and infamy ye have 
not shuddered !” 

It seemed, at this point, as if the minister must 

leave the remainder of his secret undisclosed. But he 

fought back bodily weakness,— and. still more, the 

tamtness of heart,— that wa^ striving for the mastery 

with him. He threw off all assistance, and stepped 

passionately forward a pace before the woman and 
the child. 


“It was on him !” he continued, with a kind of 

fa^ceness.-so determined was he to speak out the 

tefZ ^ it%el], and 

With the touch of his burning 

■in.on J , cunningly from men, and walked 

sn mien of a spirit, mournful, because 

hp m T- L world !^aud sad, because 

he missea his heavenly kindred ! Now at the death- 

you ! He bids you look 
• He tells you. that, 
rtf \ + mysterious horror, it is but the shadow 
w la le bears on his own breast, and that even 
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this, his own red stigma, is nc more than the type of 
what has seared his inmost heart ! Stand anywhere 
that question God’s judgement on a sinner ? Behold ! 
Behold a dreadful witness of it ! ” 

With a convulsive motion, he tore away the 
ministerial band from before his breast. It was 
leveahd ! But it were irreverent to describe tliat 
revelation. For an instant, the ga^e of the horror* 
stricken mullitudo was concentred on the ghastly 
miracle ; while the minister stood, with a flush of 
triumph in his face, as one vho, in the crisis of aciitest 
pain, had won a victory. Then, hack he sank upon 
the scaft-'ld ! Hester partly raised him, and supported 
his head against her bosom. Old Roger Cliilhngworth 
knelt down beside him, with a blank, dull countenance, 
out of which t!ie life seemed to have departed, 

“ Thou hast escaped me ! ” he repeated more tlian 
(»rice. *‘Tjiou I'.ast escaped me ! ” 

“ May God forgive thee ! said the minister, 
“Tiiou, too, bast deoplj sinned !” 

He withdrew his dying eyes from the old man, and 
fixed them on the woman and the child. 

“ My little Pearl,” said he, feebly,- and there was 
a sweet and gentle smile ov?r his face, as of a spirit 
sinking into deep rep( se ; nay. now that tlie burden 
Was removed, it seomecl almost as if he would he 
sportive with the cliild. — dear little Pearl, wilt^ thou 
kiss me now ? Thou wouldst not, yonder, in tlie 
forest ! But now thou wilt ? ” 

Pearl kuoed his lips. A spell was broken. Tho 
great scene of grief, in which the wild infant bore a 
part, had developed all her sympathies! ; and as her 
tears fell upon her father’s cheek, they were the pledge 
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that she would grow up amid human joy and sorrow 
nor forever do battle with the world, but be a woman’ 
in It. Towards her mother, too, Pearl’s errand as a 
mo.s.^enger of anguish was all fulfilled. 

Hester, said the clergyman, “farewell." 


Shall we not meet ag.ain ? ’■ whispered she 

l-endmg her face down close to his. “.Shall we not 

M-end our immortal life together ? Snreh snrclv 

we have ramumed one another, with all tins woe' i 

far into eternity, with those bright dviro 
lyes . liien tell me what thou sccst ? 

“Hush. Hester, bush ! “ .said he witi, ti-en,, i 
solemnity The law we broke thp 

awMlv revealed !-let these alone be in thv thrnohts'; 

feai . I four ! It may be that, wiu'u we forgot on- 
Ood.-when we v.olate.r our reverence each for ft 
others ^oul it was thenceforth vain to imne * 
WC could meet hereafter, in an everh^tintr * 

‘sr 

man, to keep the torture always at red-heat ’ P 
bringing me hither, to die this deatl, .if * " ' . 

Ignominy before the people I Had either™ 
Ignominies boon wanting I h..n i f 

Praised be His name ! Hi,s wiSe Sre 

broke out in a strange, deep voice r f atta ’ 

•lei. CO, Jd rl’ “"i" ■ 




THE THREEFOLD DESTINY. 
Nathaniel Hawthobne. 


I have sometimes produced a singular and not uii- 
plcasing effect, srt far as my owi; mind was concerned, 
by imagining a train of incidents, in which the spirit’ 
and mechanism of the faery legend should be combined 
with the characters and manners of familiar life. In 
Hie little talc which follows, a subdued tinge of t!ie wild 
a lid wonderful is thrown over a sketch of New England 
personages and scenery, yet, it is hoped, without 
entirely obliterating the sober hues of nature. Rather 
than a story of events claiming to be real, it may be 
considered as an allegory, such as the writers of the last 
century wuuM have expressed in tiie shape of an eastern 

I endeavoured to give a morr 
lifelike warmth than eould be infused into those fancifi 1 
]U'oductions. 


Ill the twilight of a summer eve, a tall, dark figure 
ovea' which long and remote travel had thrown an out- 
landish aspect, was entering a village, not in “Faeiv 
Lonae, but within our own familiar boundaries. Tlie 
staff, on which this traveller leaned, had been las con,- 
pamon from the spot where it grew, in the jungles of 

fad shfelded^V fr ‘"-O" . 

had shielded him from the suns of Spain ; but his cheek 
had been blacke^ned by the red-hot wind of an Arabian 

1^0^ Arctic region, 

g ojournmg amid wild and dangerous men, he stiD 
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wore beneath his vest the ataghan which he had once 
struck into the throat of a Turkish robber. In every 
foreign clime he had lost something of his New England 
characteristics, and perhaps from every people he had 
unconsciously borrowed a new peculiarity ; so tliat wlien 
the world-wanderer again trod the street of his native 
village, it is no wonder that he passed unrecognized, 
though exciting the gaze and curiosity of all. Yet, as 
liis arm casualiy touched that of a young w'oman w'ho 
was wending her way to an evening lecture, she started, 
and almost uttered a cry. 


“ Rilph Cranfield !” was t!ie name that she Jialf- 
articulated. 

“Can that be my old playmate. Faith Egerton ?” 
thought the traveller, looking round at her figure, but 
vs^ithoiit pausing. 

Ralph Cranfield, from Lis youth upward, hud felt 
himself marked out for a high aesfiny. He had imbibed 
the idea— we say not whether it were revealed to him 
bv witchcraft, or in a dream of propheey, or tliat hi.s 
brooding fancy had palmed its own dictates upon him 
as the oracles'of a Sybil— but he had imbibed the idea 
and held it firmest amonc his article.s of fiiitli, that thiee 
marvellous events of hi^ life were to be confirmed to him 


by three signs. 

The first of these three fatalities, and perhaps the 
one on which his youthful imagination had dwelt most 
fondly was the discovery of the maid, who alone, of 
all the’ maids on earth, could make him happy by her 
love He was to roam around the worln till he should 
mset a baautiful woman, wearing on her bosom a jewel 
in the shape of a heart : wliether of pearl, or ruby, or 
emerald, or carbuncle, or a changeful opal, or perhaps a 
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priceless diamond, Ralph CranfieM little cared, so long 
as it were a heart of one peculiar shape. On encounter- 
icig this^ lovely stranger, lie was bound to address her 
thus Maiden, I have brougl.t you a heavy heart. 
May I rest its weight on you ?” And if she were his 
fated bride— if their kindred souls were destined to form 
a union here below, wliieh all eternity should only bind 
more closely— she would reply, with her finger on tho 
lieart-shaped jewel— “ T^is token, which I have worn 
?‘0 long, is tlie assurance that you may ! ’ 

And, secondly, Ralph Cranfield had a firm belief 
that there was a mighty treasure liidden somewhere in 
the eartli, of which the burial-place would be revealed to 
none but 1dm. When his feet should press upon the mys- 
teiious spot, there would be a hand before him, pointing 
downward— whether carved of marble, or hewn in 
gigantic dimensions on the side of a rocky precipice 
or perchance a hand of flame in empty air, he could not 
tell ; but, at least, he would discern a hand, the forefinoer 
pointing downward, and beneath it the Latin word 
Effode— D ig! And digging thereabouts, the gold in 
coin or ingots, the precious stones, or of whatever else 
me treasure might consist, would be certain to rrw’nrd 

his toll. 

I f miraculous events in the 

life of thus high-destined man. was to be tho attainment 
of extensive influence and sway over his fellow-creaturea 
Whather he were to be a king, and founder of an heredi- 
tary throne, or the victorious leader of a people contend- 
ing for their freedom, or the apostle of a purified and 
regenerated faith, was left for futurity to show As 
messengers of the sign by which Ralph CranfieM miaht 
recognize the summons, three venerable men were '’to 

claim audience of him. The chief among them, a dignified 
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and majestic person, arrayed, it may be supposed, in the 
flowing garments of an ancient sage, would be the bearer 
of a wand, or prophet’s rod. With this wand, or rod, 
or staff, the venerable sage would trace a certain figure 
in the air, and then proceed to make known his heaven- 
instructed message; which, if obej’ed, must lead to 
glorious results. 

With this proud fate before him, in the flush of his 
imaginative youth, Ralph Cranfield had set forth to seek 
the maid, the treasure, and the venerable sage, with his 
sift of extended empire. And had he found them ? 
Alas ! it was not with the aspect of a triumphant man, 
who had achieved a nobler destiny than all his fellows, 
but rather with the gloom of one struggling against 
peculiar and continual adversity, that he now passed 
ijomeward to his motlier’s cottage. He had come back, 
but only for a time, to lay aside the pilgrim’s staff, 
trusting that his w’eary manhood would regain some 
i»f the elasticity of youth, in the spot where his three- 
fold fate liad been foreshown him. There had been few 
changes in the village ; for it was not one of those 
thriving places whore a year’s prosperity makes more 
than the liavoc of a century’s decay ; but like a 
<Trey hair in a young man’s head, an antiquated little 
town, full of old maids, and aged elms, and mo-^s-grown 
(Iwellings. Few seemed to be the changes here. The 
dropping olmo, indeed, had a more mnjestic spread ; the 
weather-blackened houses were adorned with a denser 
thatch of verdant moss ; and doubtless there were a few' 
more grave stones in the burial-ground, inscribed with 
names that had once been familiar in the village street. 
Yet, summing up all the mischief that ten years had 
■wrought, it seemed scarcely more than if RalphOranfieid 
had gone forth that very morning, and dreamed a day- 
dream till the twilight, and then turned backagnin. But 
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his heart grew cold, because the village did not remember 
him as he remembered the village. 

“ Here is the change !” sighed he, striking his hand 
upon hifi breast. “Who is this man of thought and care, 
weary with worid-wanderirg, and heavy with disappoin- 
ted hopes ? The youth returns not, who went forth so 
jotously !“ 


And now Ralph Cranfield was at his mother’s gate, 
in front of the small hcuse whore the old lady, with 
slender but sufficient means, had kej>t herself comfortable 
during her son’s long absence. Admitting himself within 

the enclosure, he leaned against a great, old tree, triflina 
with his own impatience, us people often do in tho.se 
intervals when years are summed into a moment He 
took a minute survey of the clweliing—its windows 

brightened with the sky gleam, its doorwav, with the 

half of a millstone for a step, and the faintly traced 
path waving thence to the gate. He made friends atrain 
with his childhood’s friend, the old tree against which 

he leaned; and glancing his eye adown its trunk, beheld 

something that excited a melancholy smile. It was a 
half obliterated inscription— the Latin word Efjode 
—which he remembered to have carved in the bark of 
the tree with a whole day’s toil, when he had first he-nun 
to muse about his exalted destiny. It might be account- 
ed a rather singular coincidence, that the bark iimt 
above the inscription, had put forth an excre^ence 
shaped not unlike a hand, with tie forefinger pointing 
obliquely at the word of fate. Such, at least, was iti 
appearance in the dusky light. 

1 Cranfield care- 

lessly to himself, might suppose that the treasure which 

I have sought round the world, lies buried, after all, at 
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the very door of my mother’s dwelling. That would 
be a jest indeed !” 

More he thought not about the matter ; for now the 
door was opened, and an elderly woman appeared on 
the threshold, peering into the dusk to discover who it 
might bo that had intruded on her premises, and was 
standing in the shadow of her tree. It was Ralph 
Cranfield’s mother. Pass we over their greeting, and 
leave the one to her joy and the other to his rest — if 
quiet rest he found. 

But when morning broke, he arose with a troubled 
brow ; for his sleep and his wakefulness had alike been 
full of dreams. All the fervour was rekindled with which 
he had burned of yore to unravel the threefold mystery 
of his fate. The crowd of his early visions S'^eraed to 
have awaited him beneath his mother’.s roof, and throng- 
ed riotously around to welcome Ins return. In the well- 
remembered chamber — on the piilow where his fanc}^ had 
slumbered — he had passed a wilder night than ever in 
an Arab tent, or when he had reposed his head in the 
ghastly shades of a haunted fore.st. A .shadowy niaia 
had stolen to his bedside, and laid her finger on the 
scintillating heart ; a hand of flame had glow^ed amid the 
darkness, poiiiting downward to a mystery within the 
earth ; a hoary sage had waved his prophetic wand, and 
beckoned the dreamer onward to a c-hairof state. The 
aame phantoms, though fainter in the daylight, still 
fitted about the cottage, and mingled among the crowd 
of familiar faces that W'ere drawm thither by the news of 
Ralph Cranfield’s return, to bid him welcome for his 
mother’s sake. There they found him, a tall, dark, 
stately man, of foreign aspect, courteous in demeanour 
and mild of speech, yet w ith an abstracted eye, which 
seemed often to snatch a glance nt the invisible. 
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M3antime the widow Cranfield went bustling about 
the house, full of jo}^ that she again had somebody to 
love and be careful of, and for whom she might vex and 
teaso herself with the petty troubles of daily life. It 
was nearly noon, when she looked forth from the door, 

and described three personages of note coming along the 

street, tiirough the hot sunshine and the masses of elm 

tree shade. At length they reached her gate, juid undid 
the latch. 


“ See, Ralph !”exclaimed she, with mateinal piide, 

■‘here is Squire Hawkwood amd the two other selectmen 

coming on purpose to see you ! Now do tell them a 

good long story about what you have seen in foreien 
parts.” ® 


The foremost of the three visitors, Squire Hawk- 
wood, was a very pompous but excellent old "entloman 
the head and prime mover in all the affairs of the villac^e 

and universally acknowledged to be one of the .sagest men 
on earth. He wore, according to a fashion even then 
becoming antiquated, a three-cornered hat and carried 
a silver-headed cane, the use of which seemed to be rather 
fo^r flourishing in the air than for assisting the progress 
of his legs. His two companions were elderly and 

respectable yeomen, who, retaining an ante-rovolutionary 
reverence for rank and hereditary wealth, kept a little 

pathway. Ralph Cranfield sat in an oaken elbow chair 
ha f-unconscionsly gazing at the three visitors, and en- 
veloping their homely figures in the mistv romance that 
pervaded his mental world. 


“Here.” thought he. smiling at the conceit, “hero 
come three elderly personages, ana the first of the three 

rhonlT sage with a staff. What if thi.s embassy 
Should bring mo the me.ssage of my fate !’’ 
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While Squire Hawkwood and his colleagues entered, 
Ralph rose from his seat, and advanced a few steps to 
receive them; and his stately figure ai.d dark countenance 
as he bent courteously towards his guests, had a natural 
dignity, contrasting well with the bustling importance 
of the Squire. The old gentleman, according to invari- 
able custom, gave an elaborate preliminary flourish with 
his cane in the air, then removed his three-cornered hat 
in order to wipe his brow, aiid finally proceeded to make 
known his errand. 

My colleagues and myself,” began the Squire, “ are 
burthened with momentous duties, being jointly select- 
man of this village. Our minds, for the space of three 
days past, have been laboriously bent on the seloctitn 
of a suitable person to fill a most important office, and 
take upon himself a charge and rule, which, wisely con- 
sidered, may be ranked no lower than those of kings 
and potentates. And whereas you, our native towns- 
man, are (»f good natural intellect, and well cultivated by 
foreign travel, and that certain vagaries and fantasies of 
your youtli are doubtless long corrected ; taking all 
these matters, I say, into due consideration, we are of 
opinion that Providence hath sent you hither, at this 
juncture, for our very purpose.” 

During this harangue Cranfield gazed fixedly at the 
speaker, as if he beheld something mysterious and un- 
earthly in his pompous little figure, and as if the Squire 
had worn the flowing robes of an ancient sage, instead ol 
a sqaurc skirted coat, flapped waistcoat, velvet breec^s 
and silk stockings. Nor was his wonder without suffi- 
cient cause ; for the flourish of the Squire s staff, mar- 
vellous to relate, had described precisely the signal in 
the air which was to ratify the message of the prophetic 
sage whom Cranfield had sought ar.und the world. 
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Aad what, inquired Ralph Cranfield, with a 
tremor in hia voice, “ uhat may this office be. which is 
to equal me with kings and potentates ?” 

“No iesa than instructor of our village school 
answered Squire Hawk^ood ; ‘'the office bein- now 
vacant by the death of tl»e venerable Master Whftnkor 
after a fifty years’ incumbenev.” ' 

^ V 


“I will consider your proposal,” re 
Cranfield, hurriedly, “and will make known 
within three days.’’ 


plied Ralph 
iny decision 


After a few more words, the village dignitair- a„d 
Ills oompamons took their leave. But to Cranfield’sfancv 
theinmages were still present, and became more and 
more invested with the dim awfuliiess of figure.s which 
had first appeared to him in a dream, and aftcrward.s had 
«hown themselves in his waking moments, n.ssl 
homely aspects among familiar things His mind d^ n 
upon the features of the Squire, tilUhey 01^7000^"] 

with those of the visionary Sage, and one\ppeare5£ 

the shadow of the other. The same visage ]7o nnJ 
mid of Cheops ; the same form had beckoned fPu 

fiad mistily revealed itself i rlgh ’ the aTe^"''' 

steam of the Great Geyser. At every efl-^rt 

memory he recognized some trait of the circa mJ Itr. 

of De.stiny ,in this pompous, bustling self-importanT*imi' 
great man of the viIIhop Jittlo 

Cranfield sat all day in tlie cottage^scar™h*'heMing'‘’P*j 
to take a stroll, ard'lV^ing^VeTed elmZ^^ 

was again caught by the semblance of a Lnd ;^^®•‘'" 
downward at the haif-obliterated inseSfom®'"**"® 
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Ag Cranfield walked down the street of the village, 
the level sunbeams threw his shadow far before him ; 
and he fancied that as his shadow walked among <listant 
objects, so had there been a presentiment stalking in 
advance of him throughout his life. And when he drew 
near each object, over which his tall shadow had ju'e- 
cedcd him, still it proved to be one of the familiar re- 
collections of his infancy and youth. Every crook in 
the pathway was remembered. Even the more tran.sitory 
characteristics of the scene were the same as in by-gone 
days. A company of cows were grazing on the grassy 
roadside, and refreshed him with their fragrant breath. 
“ It is sweeter,'’ thought he, “ than the perfume which 
was wafted to our ship from the Spice Islands.” The 
round little figure of a child rolled from a doorway, 
and lay laughing, almost beneath Cranfield’.s feet. The 
dark and stateh’- man stooped down, and. lifting the 
infant, re.stored him to his mother’s arms. “The 
children,” said he to himself — and sighed and smiled — 
“ the children are to he my charge !” And while a flow of 
natural feeling gushed like a well-.9pring in his heart, he 
came to a dwelling which he could novise forbear to 
enter. A sweet voice, which seemed to come from a 
deep, and tender soul, was warbling a plaintive little air 
within. 

He bent his head, and passed through the lowly- 
door. As his foot sounded upon the threshold, a young 
woman advanced from the dusky interior of the house, 
at first hastily and then with a more uncertain step, till 
they met face to face. There was a singular contrast 
in their two figures ; he dark and picturesque — one who 
had battled with the world — whom all suns had shone 
upon, and whom all winds had blown on a varied course ; 
she neat, comely, and quiet — quiet even in her agitation 
as if all lier emotions had been subdued to the peaceful 
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tenor of her life. Yet Iheir faces, aJl unlike as they 
were had an e.xpression that seemed not so alien— a 
glo« of kindred teeliug flaslied upward anew from 
half-extinguished embers. 

“You are welcome home !“ .said Faith Egerton. 

But Cranfidd did not immediately answer ; for his 
eye had bx-n caught by an ornament the shape of a 
heart, which Faitli wore as a broocli upon her bosom. 
lliO material W'as the ordinary w-hito quartz ; and lie 
recollected having himself shaped it out of one of those 
Indian arrow-iieads, which are so often fouial in the 
ancient haunts of the red men. It was precisely in the 
pattern of that worn by the visionary Maid. Wlien 
tranneld departed on jus shadowy searcl) he had 
bestowed this brooch, in a gold setting, as a parting 
gift to Faith Egerton. ® 

“ So Faith, you iiave kept the heart !” said lie, at 

X IlgCll « 

blushing deeply-then more 

heJo;d the se'I 

f.terl ^‘‘*1’'' ^^ranfield, uttering the 

fated words by an uncontrollable impulse, “ I have 

brought you nothing but a heavy lieart ! May 1 rest 
its weight on you ?” ‘ 

^ ''■o'’'' long,” said 

.if‘^ ‘'■'■'““’ous finger on the Hcfrt, “is 

tae assurarice that you may !*’ 

his armr’'‘do^‘‘h‘^ (''■'anfield, clasping her in 

dream !■’’ ^ '“y "'iW and weary 
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Yes, the wild dreamer was awake at last. To find 
the myaterioufl treasure, he was to till the earth around 
his mother’s dwelling, and reap its products ! Instead 
of war-like command, or regal or religious sway, he was 
to rule over the village children ! And now the visionary 
Maid had faded from his fancy, and in her place he saw 
the playmate of his childhood ! Would all who cherish 
sucl) wild wishes, but look around them, they would 
oftenest find their sphere of duty, of prosperity, and 
happiness, within those precincts, and in that station, 
where Providence itself has cast their lot. Happy they 
who read the riddle, without a weary world-search, or 
a lifetime spent in vain. 



RAB and his friends. 
Dr. John Broh'n. 


Dr. .John Brown (1810-1882) was a .Scottish rhyeirian nnd 
author. He wrote little, but he wrote that little cTtremeb 
Ho IS chiefly remembered for his charming, quaintly written ^e^vs 

S “ phyioian’anjTh': 

Four-and-thirty years ago, Bob Ainslie and I were 
coming up Infirmary Street from the High School our 
heads together, and our arms intertwisted, as only 
lovers and boys know how, or whv. ^ 

When we got to the top of the street and turned 
north, we espied a crowd at the Iron Church. ‘ A doe- 
fight ! ’ shouted Bob, and w-as off ; and so was I botJi 
of us all but praying that it might not be over before 
got up ! And is not this boy-nature and liuman 
nature too, and don’t we all wish a house on fire not 
to be out before we see it ? Dogs like fighting ; old 
Isaac says they delight ’ in it. and for the best of all 
reasons ; and boys are not cruel because they like to see 
the fight. They see three of the great cardinal virtues 

actio! "‘•“^n-'^ourage endurance. and skill-in intense 
fi I® different from a love of making 

gafn bt^lieir and making 
gam by their pluck A boy_be he ever so fond himself 

tbi!°h‘ ft’ ‘leapises aU 

this, but he would have run off with Bob and mo fast 

enough : it is a natural and a not wicked interest that 

all boys and men have in witnessing intense energy m 
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Does any curious and finely-ignorant woman wish 
to know how Bob’s eye at a glance announced a dog- 
fight to his brain ? He did not, he could not, see the 
dogs fighting ; it was a flasli of an inference, a rapid 
induction. The crowd round a couple of dogs fighting 
is a crowd masculine niaitdy. with an occasional active, 
compassionate wuman, fiuttf'nng wildly round the 
outside, and using her tongue and her hands freely 
upon the men, as so many ‘brutes’; it is a crowd 
annular, compact, and mobile ; a crowd centri|)etal, hav- 
ing its eyes and its heads all bent downwards and in- 
wards, to one common focu«i. 

Well, Bjb and I are u[t, and find it is not over; 
a small thoroughbred, white bull -terrior, is busy throt- 
tling a large sho])herd’s dog, unaccustomed to war, but 
not to be trifled with. They are hard at it ; the scienti- 
fic little fellow doing h.is work in great style, his pastoral 
enemy fighting wildly, but with tlic sharpest of teeth 
and a great courage. Science and breeding, however, 
soon had their own ; the Game Cljicken, as the prema- 
ture Bob called him, working his way up. took his final 
grip of poor Yarrow’s throat, — and ho la}" gasping and 
done for. His master, a brown, handsome, big young 
shophered from Tweedsmuir, would have liked to have 
kiiooked down any man, would ‘ drink up Esil, or eat a 
crocodile,’ for that part, if he had a chance, it was no use 
kicking the little dog ; that would only make him hold 
the closer. Many were the means shouted out in 
juouthfuls of the best possible ways of ending it. ‘Water!’ 
but there was none near, and many cried for it who 
miglit have got it from the well at Blackfriars Wynd. 
Bite the tail ! ’ and a large, vague, benevolent, middle 
aged man, more desirous than wise, with some struggle 
got the bushy end of Yarrow's tail into his ample 
mouth, and bit it with all his might. This was more 
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than enough for the much-enduring, much-perfipiring 
shepherd, who, with a gleam of joy over his broad visage, 
delivered a terrific facer upon our large, vague, benovo- 
1 -lit, middle-aged friend, — who went down like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds ; death not far off. ‘ Snuff ! 
a pinch of snuff !’ observed a calm, highly-dressed young 
buck, with an eye-glass in his eye. * Snuff, indeed ! ’ 
growled the angry crowd, affronted and glaring. ‘Snuff 
a pinch of snuff !’ again observes the buck, but with 
more urgency ; whereupon were produced several open 
boxes, and from a mull which may have been at CuHodcii. 
he took a pinch, knelt down, and presented it to the 
nose of the Chicken. The laws of physiology and of 
snuff take their course ; the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow 
ia free I 

The young pastoral giant stalk.s off with Yarrow in 
his arms, — comforting him. 

But the Bull Terrier’s blood is up, and his soul 
unsatisfied: l.e grips the first dog he meets, and discover- 
ing she is not a dog, in Homeric phra.'^e, he makes a brit f 
sort of amende, and is off. The boys, with Bob ar.d 
me at their head, are after him : down Niddrv Street 
he goes, b<mt on mischief ; up the Cowgate like an arrow— 
Bob and I, and our small men, panting behind. 

There, under the single arch of the South Bridge. 
18 a huge mastiff, sauntering down the middle of the 
causeway, as if with his hands in his pockets ; he i^, old, 

® little Highland bull, and has 
the Shakespearian dewlaps shaking as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on 
ms throat. To our astonishment, the great creature 
does nothing but stand stUl, gold himself up, and roar— 

serious, remonstrafive roar. How is 
this# Bob and I are up to them. He is muzzled] The 
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Ser a general muzzling, and hia 

’ and economy mainl^'^ had en- 

compassed his huge jaws in a home-made apparatus 

Hirmouth some ancient bretching'. 

nis mouth was open as far as it could ; his lips curled un 

"m®o7t" fh"' f ‘f gleaming, tLy" 

LnTeL a h" darkness : the strap across his mouth 
tense as a bowstring ; his whole frame stiff with indig- 
nation and surprise ; his roar asking us all round, ■ Did 
you e^er see the like of this ?’ He looked a statue of 
anger and astonishment, done in Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd ; the Chicken held on. ‘A 

iiife cried Bob ; and a cobbler gave him his knife : 

you know the kind of knife, worn away obliquely to a 

point, and always keen. I put its edge to the' tense 

leather ; it ran before it ; and then 1 — one sudden jerk 

01 that enormous head, a sort of dirty mist about his 

month, no noise,— ana the bright and fierce little fellow 

IS dropped, limp, and dead. A .solemn pause ; this was 

more than any of us had bargained for. I turned the 

little tellow over, and saw he was quite dead : the mastiff 

had taken him by the small of the back like a rat, and 
broken it. 


He looked down at his victim appeased, ashamed, 
and amazed ; snuffed him all over, stared at him, and 
taking a sudnen thought, turned round and trutted off. 
B eb took the dead dog up, and said, ‘ John, we'll bury 
him after tea.’ ‘ Yes ’ said I, and was off after the 
mastiff. He made up the Cowgate at a rapid awing ; 
he had forgotten some engagement. He turned up the 
Candiemaker Row, and stopped at the Harrow Tun. 

There was a carrier’s cart ready to start, and a 
kjen, thin, impatient, black-a-vised little man, his 
hand at his grey horse’s head, looking about angrily for 



sometliing. ‘Rab, ye thief !' said he, aiming a kick at m v 
great friend, who drew cringing up, and avoiding the 
heavy shoe with more agility than dignity, and watching 
his master’s eye, slunk dismayed under the cart,— his 
ears down, and as much as he had of tail down too. 

What a man this must be — thought I — to whom my 
tremendous hero turns tail ! The carrier saw tlie muzzle 
hanging, cut and useless, from his neck, and I eagerly 
told him the ttor}’, which Bob and I always thought, 
and still think, Homer, or King David, or Sir Walter 
alone were worthy to rehearse. The severe little man 
was mitigated, and condescended to say, ‘ Rab, mn man, 
puir Rabbie’ — whereupon the stump of a tail rose up. 
the ears were cocked, the eyes filled, and were comforted ; 
the two friends were reconciled. ‘ Hupp !’ and a stroke 
cf the whip were given tu Jess ; and off went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we 
had not much of a tea) in tho back-green of his house, 
in Melville Street, N^. 17, with considerable gravity 
and 81 ence ; and being at the time in the Iliad, anri, 
Ike all boys, Trojans, we called him Hector of course. 

Six years have pa.ssed, — a long time for a boy ar.n 
a dog : Bob Ainsiio i? off to the wars : I am a medical 
studeut, and clerk at Minto House Hospital. 

Rab T .saw almost every week, on the Wednesday ; 

and we had much pleasant intimacy. I found the wav 

to his heart by frequent scratching of his huge head 

and an occasional bone. When T did not notice him 

he would plant himself straight before me. and stand 

that bud of a tail, and looking up, with his 

head a little to the one aide. His master I occasionally 

saw ; he used to call me ‘ Maistor JohIl^ but was laconfc 
as any Spartan. 
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One fine October afternoon, I was leaving the hos- 
pital, when r saw the large gate open, and in walked 
Rab, with that great and easy saunter of his. He looked 
as if taking general possession of the place ; like the 
Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, satiated 
with victory and peace. After him came Jess, now white 
from age, with her cart, and in it a woman carefully 
wrapped up — the carrier leading the horse anxiously, 
and looking back. When he saw me, James (for hi.s 
name was James Noble) made a curt and grotesque 
‘ boo,’ and said, ‘ Maister John, this is the mistress ; 
she’s got a trouble in her breest — some kind of an income 
we’re thiukin’.’ 

By this time I saw the woman’s face ; she was 
sitting on a sack filled with straw, with her husband’s 
plaid round her, and his big-coat, with its large white 
metal buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgettable face — pale, serious, 
lonely, delicate, sweet, without being at all what we 
call fine. She looked sixty, and had on a mutch, white 
as snow, with its black ribbon ; her silvery, smooth liair 
setting oflF her dark-grey eye? — eyes such as one see.R 
only twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of sufifering, full 
also of the overcoming of it : her eyebrows black and 
delicate, and her mouth firm, patient, and contented 
which few mouths ever arc. 

As I have said, I never .saw a more beautiful coun- 
tenance, or one more subdued to settled quiet. ‘ Ailie,’ 
said James, ‘this is Mnster John, the young doctor; 
Rab’s freend, ye kon. We often speak aboot you, doc- 
tor.’ She smiled, and made a movement, but said 
nothing and prepared to come down, putting her plaid 
aside and rising. Had Solomon, in all his glory, been 
handing down the Queen of Sheba at his palace gate, he 
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could not have done it more daintily, more tenderly, 
more like a gentleman, than did James the Howgato 
carrier, when he lifted down Ailie his wife. The contrast 
of his small, swarthy, weather-beaten, keen, worldly face 
to hers — pale, subdued, and beautiful — w'as something 
wonderful. Rab looked on, concerned and puzzled, but 
ready for anytiiing that might turn up, — were it to 
strangle the nurse, the porter, or oven me. Ailie and he 
seemed great friends. 

As I was sa3'in*, she’s got a kind o’ trouble in her 
breest, doctor, wull ye tak’ a look at it V We walked 
into the consulting room, all four ; Rah grim and comic, 
willing to be happy and confidential if cause could bo 
shown, willing also to be the reverse, on the same terms. 
Ailie sat down, undid her open gown and her lawn 
handkerchief round her neck, and, without a word, 
showed me her right breast. I looked at and examined 
itearefull^- sheand James watching me, and Rabej'oing 
all throe. What could I say ? thert- it was, that had onco 
been so^soft, so shapely, sc white, so gracious and bounti- 
ul, so full of all blessed conditions,’— hard ns a stone, 
a centre of horrid pain, making that pale face, with its 

reasonable eyes, find its sweet resolved 
Mou , express the full measure of suffering overcome. 

hy was that gmtle, modest, sweet woman, clean and 
lovable, condemned by Goo to bear such a burden ? 


I got her away to borl. ‘ Mav Rab and me bide V 

if he will behave bim- 

fK doctor : ’ and in slunk 

the faithful beast. I wbsh you could have seen him. 

There are no .such dogs now. He belonged to a lost 

I * ^ ^ have .said, he whs brindled, and grey like 

Rnbi.slaw granite ; his hair short, hard, and close, like a 

lion 8, his body thick-set, like a little bull— a sort of 
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compressed Hercules of h dog. He must have been ninety 
poiind.s weight at the least ; he had a large blunt head; 
his muzzle black as night, his mouth blacker than anv 
night, a tooth or two-being all he had-gleaming out 
of his jaws of darkness. His head was scarred with 
the records of old wounds, a sort of series of fields of 
bat .le all over it; one eye out, one ear cropped a? close as 
was Archbishop Leighton's father’s ; the remaining eye 
had the power of two ; and above it, and in constant 
communication with it, was a tattered rag of an ear 
which was for ever unfurling itself, like an old flag J 
and then that bud of a tail, about one inch long, if it 
could in any sense be said to be Jong, being as broad 
as long-— the mobility, the instantancousness of that bud 
were very funny and surprisii.g, and its expressive 
twinklings and winkings, the intercommunications be- 
tween the eye, the ear, and it, were of the oddest and 
swiftest. 


Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size : 
and having fought his way all along the road to absolute 
supremacy, he was as mighty in his own line as Julius 
Caesar or the Luke of Wellington, and had the gravity 
of all great fighters. 

You must have often observed the likeness of certain 
men to certain animals, and of certain dogs to men. 
Now, I novel look at Rab without thinking of the great 
Baptist preaclier, Andrew Fuller. The same large, 
heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest, counte- 
nanc?, the same deep inevitable eye, the same look, as 
of thunder asleep, but ready, — neither a dognora man 
to b? trifled with. 

Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. 
There was no doubt it must kill her, and soon. Tt could 
be removed — it might never return — it would give her 
speedy relief — she should have it done. She curtsied. 
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looked at James, and said, ‘ When V ‘ To-morrow,* said 
the kind surgeon — a man of few words. Slic and James 
and Rab and I retired. I noticed that he and she spoke 
little, but seemed to anticipate everything in each other. 
The following day, at noon, the students came in, huny- 
ing i:p the great staii’. At the first landing-place on a 
small well-known black board, was a bit of paper fastened 
by wafers, ana many remains of old wafers beside if. 
On the paper were the words, — ’An operation to-dav. — 

J. B. Clerk.^ 


Up ran the youths, eagei to secure good places : in 
they crowde<l, full of interest and talk. ‘What’s the 
case ?’ ‘ Which side is it ? ’ 

Don t think them heartless ; they arc neither better 
nor worse than you or I ; they get over tludr professional 
horror, and into their proper work ; and in them pity, 
as an emofion, ending in itself or at best in tears and 
a long-drawn breath, lessens, — while pity, as a motive, 
13 quickened, and gains power and purpose. It is well 
for poor human nature that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded ; much talk and 
tun, and all the cordiality and stir youth. The 
surgeon with his staff of assistants is there. In comes 
Arne, one look at her quiets and abates the eager 
students. That beautiful old woman is too much for 
them ; they sit down, and are dumb, and gaze at her. 
these rough boys feel the power of her presence. She 
walks m quickly, but without haste ; dressed in her 
mutch, her neckerchief, her white dimity short -gown, 
her black bombazeen petticoat, showing her white 
worse s ockingsand hercarpet-shoes. Behindherwas 

James with Rab. James sat down in the distance, and 
took that huge and noble head between his knees. Rab 
looked perplexed and dangerous ; for ever cocking his 

and dropping it as fast. 
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Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the 
table, as her friend the surgeon told her ; arranged 
herself, gave a rapid look at Janies, shut her eyes, rested 
hersdf on me, and took my hand. The operation was 
at once begun it was necessarily slow; and chloroform 
— -jne of God*s best gifts to his suffering children — was 
then unknown. The surgeon did his work. Tlie pale 
face showed its pain, but was still and silent. Rab’s 
soul was working within him ; he saw that something 
strange was going on, — blood flowing from his mistress, 
and she suffering ; his ragged ear was up, and importun- 
ate ; he growled and gave now and then a sharp impa- 
tient yelp ; he would have liked to have done something 
to that man. But James had him firm, and gave him 
a •jlower from time to time, and an intimation of a 
possible kick : — all the better for James, it kept liis 
eye and his mind off Ailie. 

It is over : she is dressed, steps gently and decently 
down from the table, looks for James ; tlien, turning 
to the surgeon and the students, she curtsies, — and in 
a low, clear voice, begs their pardon if she has behaved 
ill. The students — all of us — wept like children ; the 
surgeon wrapped her up carefully, — and, resting on 
James and me, Ailie went to her room, Rab following. 
We put her to bed. James took off his heavy shoes, 
crammed with tackets, hecl-capt and toe-capt, and put 
them carefully under the table, saying, ‘ Maister John, 
I’m for naiie o* yer stryngc nur.se bodies for Ailie. I’ll 
be her nurse, and I’ll gang aboot on my stockin’ soles as 
canny as pussy.’ And so he did ; and handy and clever, 
and swift and tender as any woman, was that horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. Ever3dhiiig 
she got he gave her : he seldom slept ; and often I saw 
his small shrewd eyes out of the darkness, fixed on her. 
As before they spoke little. 
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Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how 

meek and gentle he could be, and occasionallv, in 

his sleep, letting us know that he was demolishing some 

adversary. He took a walk with me every day, generally 

to the Candlemaker Row ; but he was sombre'and mild ; 

declined doing battle, though some fit cases offered and 

indeed submitted to sundry indignities ; and was always 

very ready to turn, and came faster back, and trotted 

up the stair with much lightness, and went straight to 
that door. ® 

Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her weather- 
worn cart to Howgate, and had doubtless her own dim 
and placid meditations and confusions, on the absence 

other master and Rab, and her unnatural freedom from 
the road and her cart. 


‘ hv fi? fi T® The wound healed 

by the first intention ; for as James said, ‘ Oor Ailie*s 

skin s ower clean to bell.’ The students came in quiet 

surrounded her bed. She said she 
liked to see their young, honest faces. The surgeon 
dressed her, and spoke to her in his own short kind 

I’®'" c James out- 

rbodv rTo 7"® "P “‘"J ‘hat as yet 

no body required worrying. ^ 

f t ^■''7®^^ • Jays after the operation mv 

patient had a sudden and long shivering a ‘ gruo’sin^ 

as she ca led it. I saw her soon after ”®her eyes ^r’e 

h.a be,.,. 

told the secret ; her pulse was rapid her breathinp 

waT'Ld att"'' = ^® as 1 slfd and 

was vexed at her restlessness. We tried what we could. 
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James did everything, was everywhere ; never in the 
way, never out of it ; Rab subsided under the table 
into a dark place, and was motionless, all but his eye, 
which followed every one. Ailie got worse ; began to 
wander in her mind, gently ; was more demonstrative 
in her ways to James, rapid in her questions, and sharp 
at times. He was vexed, and said, ‘ She was never that 
way afore ; no, never.’ For a time she knew her head 
was wrong, and was always asking our pardon — the 
dear gentle old woman : then delirium set in strong, 
without pause. Her brain gave way, and then came 
that terrible spectacle. 

The intellectual power, through words and thing?, 

Went sounding on its dim and perilous way ; 

she sang bits of old songs and P.sivlms, stopping sud- 
denly, mingling the Psalms of David, and the diviner 
words of his Son and Lord, with homel}^ odds and ends 
and scraps of ballads. 

JJothing more touching, or in a sense more strangely 
beautiful, did I ever witness. Her tremulous, rapid, 
affectionate, eager, Scotch voice, — the swift, aimless, 
bewildered mind, the bafSed utterance, the bright and 
perilous eye ; some wild words, some household cares, 
something for James, the names of the dead, Rab called 
rapidly and in a ‘ fremyt’ voice, and he starting up, 
surprised, and slinking off as if he were to blame some- 
how or had been dreaming what he heard. Many eager 
questions and beseechings which James and I could 
make nothing of, and on which she seemed to set her all, 
and then sink back ununderstood. It was very sad, but 
better than many things that are not called sad. James 
hovered about, put out and miserable, but active and 
exact as ever ; read to her, when there was a lull, short 
bits from the Psalms, prose and metre, chanting the 
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latter in his own rude and serious way, showing great 
knowledge of the fit words, bearing up like a man, and 
doating over her as his ‘ ain Aiiie.’ ‘ Ailie, ma 
woman !’ ‘ Ma ain bonnie wee dawtie !’ 

The end was drawing on : the golden bowl was 
breaking ; the silver cord was fast being loosed— that 
animula, blandula, vagula, kospes, comesgue, was about 
to flee. The body and the soul — companions for sixty 
years— were being sundered, and taking leave. She 
was walking, alone, through the valley of that shadow, 
into which one day we must all enter, and yet she 

was not alone, for we know whose rod and staff were 
comforting her. 


One night she had fallen quiet, and, as we hoped, 
asleep ; her eyes were shut. We put down the gas, and 
sat watching her. Suddenly she sat up in bed, and tak- 
ing a bedgown which was lying on it rolled up, she held 
It eagerly to her breast,— to the right side. We could see 
her eyes bright with a surprising tenderness and jov 
bending over this bundle of clothes. She held it as a 
T^oman holds her sucking child ; opening out her nieht 
gown impatiently, and holding it close, and brooding 
over It, and murmuring foolish little words, as over one 
whom his mother comforteth, and who sucks and is 
satisfied. It was pitiful and strange to see her wasted 
dying look, keen and yet vague— her immense love. 

Preserve me !’ groaned James, giving way. And 
then she rocked back and forward, as if to Lke it 
s^ep, hushing It, and wasting on it her infinite fondness 
Waes doctor; I declare she’s thinkin’ it’s that 
bai^rn. What bairn ? ’ ‘The only bairn we ever had ; 
our wee Mysie, and she’s in the Kingdom forty years 
and mair.’ It was plainly true : the pain in the breast! 
telling its urgent story to a bewildered, ruined brain, 
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was misread and mistaken ; it suggested to her the uneasi- 
ness of a breast full of milk, and then the child : and so 
again once more they were together, and she had her ain 
wee Mysie in her bosom. 

This was the close. She sank rapidly : the delirium 
left her ; but, as she whispered, she was ‘ clean silly ; 
it was the lightening before the final darkness. After 
having for some time lain still — her eyes shut, she said, 
‘James !’ He came close to her, and lifting up her 
calm, clear, beautiful eyes, she gave him a long look, 
turned to me kindly but shortly, looked for Rab but 
could not see him, then turnerl to her husband again, 
as if she would never leave off looking, shut her eyes, 
and composed herself. She lay for some time breathing 
quick, and passed away so gently, that when we thought 
she was gone, James, in his old-fashioned way, held the 
mirror to her face. After a long pause, one small spot 
of dimness was breathed out ; it vanished away, and 
never returned, leaving the blank clear darkness without 
a stain. ‘ What is our life ? It is even a vapour, which 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.' 

Rab all this time had been full awake ana motion- 
loss ; he came forward beside us ; Ailie's hand, which 
James had held, was hanging down ; it was soaked with 
his tears ; Rab licked it all over carefully, looked at her, 
and returned to his place under the table. 

James and I sal, I don't know how long, but for 
some time, — saying nothing ; he started up abruptly, 
and with some noise went to the table, and putting his 
right fore and middle fingers each into a shoe, pulled 
them out, and put them on, breaking one of the leather 
latchets, and muttering in anger, ‘ I never did the like o 

that afore V 
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I believe he never did ; nor after either. * Rab !’ 
he said roughly, and pointing with his thumb to the 
bottom of the bed. Rab leapt up, and settled himself * 
his head and eye to the dead face. ‘Maiser John, ye’ll 
wait for me,’ said the carrier ; and disappeared in the 
darkness, thundering downstairs in his heavy shoes. I 
ran to a front window : there he was, already round the 
house, and out at the gate, fleeting like a shadow 


I was afraid about him, and 3 ^et not afraid ; so I 
sat down beside Rab, and being wearied, fell asleep. I 
awoke from a sudden noise outside. It was November 
and there had been a heavy fall of snow. Rab was in 
aUitu quo ; he heard the noise too, and plainly knew it. 
but never moved. I looked out ; and there, at the gate' 
in the dim morning— for the sun was not up, was Jess 
and the cart.— a cloud of steam rising from the old mare. 
1 did not see James ; he was already at the door, and 

> • I f It was less than three 

hours since he left, and he must have posted out~who 

knows how ?_to Howgate, full nine miles off ; yoked 

Jess and driven her astonished into town. He had an 

HTnodded streaming with perspiration. 

He nodded to me spread out on the floor two pairs of 

ean old blankets having at their corners. ‘ A G 1794 ’ 

m large letters in red worsted. These were the "initial’s 

from “ay have looked in at her 
thfn hut not unthought of- 

walked ml^v I having 

walked many a mile over the hills, may have seen her 

sitting while ‘a’ the lave were sleepin’ ” and by the 


arms^kid his wife in his 

arms, laid her m the blankets, and wrapped her carefully 
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and firmly up, leaving the face uncovered ; and then 
lifting her, he nodded again sharply to me, and with 
a resolved but utterly miserable face, strode along the 
passage, and downstairs, followea by Rab, I followed 
with a light ; but he didn’t need it. I went out holding 
stupidly the candle in my hand in the calm frosty 
air ; we were soon at the gate. T could have helped him, 
but I saw he was not to be meddled with, and he was 
strong, and did not need it. He laid her down as tenderly, 
as safely, as he had lifted her out ten days before — as 
tenderly as when he had her first in his arms when 
she was only A.G.’ — sorted her, leaving that beautiful 
sealed face open to the heavens; and then, taking Jess 
by the head, he moved away. He did not notice me, 
neither did Rab, who presided behind the cart. 

T stood till they passed through the long shadow of 
the College, and turned up Nicolson Street. I heard 
the solitary cart sound through the streets, and die 
away and come again ; and I returned, thinking of that 
company going up libberton Brae, then along Roslin 
Muir, the morning light touching the Pentlands, and 
making them like on-looking ghosts ; then down the hill 
through Auchindinny woods, past ‘ haunted Woodhouse 
lee ’ ; and as daybreak came sweeping up the bleak 
Lamlncrmuirs, and fell on his own door, the company 
would stop, and James would take the key, and lift Ailie 
up again, laying her on her own bed, and, having put 
Jess up, would return with Rab and shut the door. 

James buried his wife, with his neighbours mourn- 
ing, Rab inspecting the solemnity from a distance. It was 
snow, and that black ragged hole would look strange in 
the midst of the swelling, spotless cushion of white. 
James looked after everything ; then rather suddenly fell 
ill, and took to bed ; was insensible when the doctor came 
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and soon died. A sort of low- fever was prevailing in the 
village, and his want of sleep, his exhaustion, and his 
misery made him apt to take it. The grave was not 
difficult to re-open. Afresh fall of snow had again made 
all things white and smooth ; Rab once more looked on 
and slunk home to ihe stable. ' 

And what of Rab ? I asked for him next week at 
the new carrier who got the goodwill of James’ business 

Rab “'J her cart. ‘ How’s 

Kab He put me off, and said rather rudely ‘ What’s 

business wi’ the dowg ?’ I was not to be so put 

o Where s Rab ?’ He, getting confused and red 

and mtermeddlmg with his air, said, ‘Deed, sir Rab’s 

deid. Dead 1 what did he die of ?’ ‘Weel sir ’ said 

!’."s ris'"'' » ' 4X1:8.“ 

afcween this and Thornhill —but like wasna 

h.\„p txr, S 

make very free with h!m'T^ companions, who used to 
he lav ha f aXp it the H ' as 

.ol^.I.j.frZ'V’dLXo” 11”. 




A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM. 

Edgar allan Por. 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809 — 1849), American poet, critic 
and short story writer. His short stories have won a high 
place in literature because of their finished art and originality. He 
specialized in tales of mystery and horror and was a pioneer in detec* 
tive series. His life was a most unhappy one and he was usually in 
financial straits because of his temper and his fondness for drink. 

We had now reached the summit of the loftiest 
crag. For some minutes the old man seemed too much 
exhausted to speak, 

“Not long ago,” said he at length, “and I could 

have guided you on this route as well as the youngest 

of my sons ; but, about three years past, there 

happened to me an event such as never happened 

before to mortal man— or at least, such as no man 

ever survived to tell of—and the six hours of deadly 

terror which I then endured have broken me up body 

and soui. You suppose me a very old man— but I am 

not. It took less than a cringle day to change these 

hairs from a jetty black to white, to weaken my limbs, 

and to unstring my nerves, so that I tremble at the least 

exertion, and am frightened at a shadow. Do you 

know I can scarcely look over this little cliff without 
getting giddy V* 

Th^ little cliff, upon whose edge he had so care- 
lessly thrown himself down to rest that the weightier 
portion of his body hung over it, while he was only 
kept from falling by the tenure of his elbow on its 
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extreme and slippery edge — this “ little eliflf arose, a 
sheer uaobstruoted precipice of black shining rock, some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred feet from the worla of crags 
beneath us. Nothing would have tempted me to be 
within half a dozen yards of its brink. In truth so 
deeply was I excited by the perilous position of my 
companion that I fell at full length upon the ground, 
clung to the shrubs around me, and dared not even 
glance upward at the sky — while I struggled in vain to 
divest myself of the idea that the very foundations 
of the mountain were in danger from the fury of the 
winds. It was long before I could reason myself into 
sufficient courage to sit up and look out into the 
distance. 

“ You must get over these fancies,” said the guide, 
“for I have brought you here that you might have 
the best pos.sible view of the scene of that event I men- 
tioned — and to tell you the whole story with the spot 
just under your eye. 

** We are now,” he continued, in that particulariz- 
ing manner which distinguished him — ” we are now 
close upon the Norwegian coast — in the sixty-eighth 
degree of latitude — in the great province of Nordland 
— and in the dreary district of Lofoden. The moun- 
tain upon whose top we sit is Helseggen, the Cloudy. 
Now raise yourself up a little higher — hold on to 
the grass if you feel giddy — so — and look out, beyond 
the belt of vapour beneath us, into the sea.” 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of 
ocean, whose water.s wore so inky a hue as to bring at 
once to my mind the Nubian geographer’s account of 
the Mare Temhrarum. A panorama more deplorably 
desolate no human imagination can conceive. To the 
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right and left, as far as the eye could reach, there lay 
outstretched, like ramparts of the world, lines of 
horridly black and beetling cliff, whose character of 
gloom was but the more forcibly illustrated by the 
surf which reared high up against its white and 
ghastl}^ crest, howling and shrieking for ever. Just 
opposite the promontory upon whose apex we were 
placed, and at a distance of some five or six miles 
out at sea, there was visible a small, bleak-looking 
island ; or more properly, its position was discernible 
through the wilderness of surge in which it was en- 
veloped. About two miles nearer the land, arose 
another of smaller size, hideously craggy and barren, 

and encompassed at various intervals by a cluster 
of dark rocks. 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between 
the more distant island and the shore, had something 
very unusual about it. Although at the time, so strong 
a gale was blowing landward that a brig in the remote 
offing lay to under a double reefed trysail, and con- 
stantly plunged her whole hull out of sight, still there 
was here nothing like a regular swell, but only a short, 

quick, angry cross dashing of water in every direction 

as well in the teeth of the wind as otherwise. Of foam 

there was little except in the immediate vicinity of 
the rocks. 

“ The island in the distance,’’ resumed the old 
man, is called by the Norwegians Vurrgh. The one 
midway is Moskoe. That a mile to the northward is 
Ambaaren. Yonder are Islesen, Hotholm, Keildhelm 
Suarven, and Buckholm. Further, off^between Moskoe 
and Vurrgh-are Otterholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, 
and Stockholm. These are the true names of the places— 
but why it has been thought necessary to name them 
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at all, is more than either you or I can understand. Bo 

you hear anything ? Bo you see any change in the 
water ? 

We had now been about ten minutes upon the top 
of Helseggen, to which we had ascended from the 
interior of Lofoden, so that we had caught no glimpse 
of the sea until it had burst upon us from the summit. 
As the old man spoke, I became aware of a loud and 
gradually increasing sound, like the moaning of a vast 
herd of buffaloes upon an American prairie ; and at 
the same moment I perceived that what seamen term 
the chop'ping character of the ocean beneath us, was 
rapidly changing into a current which set to ' the east- 
ward. Even while I gazed, this current acquired a 
monstrous velocity. Each moment added to its speed— to 
its headlong impetuosity. In five minutes the whole 
sea as far as Vurrgh, was lashed into ungovernable 
fury ; but it was between Moskoe and the coast that 
the main uproar held its sway. Here the vast bed 
of tlie waters seamed and scarred into a thousand 
conflicting channels, burst suddenly into frenzied 
convulsion — heaving, boiling, hissing — gyrating in 
gigantic and innumerable vortices, and all whirling and 
plunging on to the eastward with a rapidity which 
water never elsewhere assumes, except in precipitous 
descents. 

In a few minutes more, there came over the scene 
another radial alteration. The general surface grew 
somewliat more smooth, and the whirlpools, one by 
one, disappeared, while prodigious streaks of foam 
became apparent where none had been seen before. 
These streaks, at length, spreading out to a great 
distance, and entering into combination, took unto 
themselves the gyratory motion of the subsided 
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vortices, and seemed to form the germ of another more 
vast. Suddenly*— very suddenly — this assumed a 
distinct and definite existence, in a circle of more than 
a mile in diameter. The edge of the whirl was re- 
presented by a broad belt of gleaming spray ; but 
no particle of this .slipped into the mouth of the terrific 
funnel, whose interior, as far as the eye could fathom 
it, was a smooth, shining, and jet-black wall of water, 
inclined to the horizon at an angle of some forty-five 
degrees, speeding dizzily round and round with a 
swaying and sweltering motion, and sending forth to 
the winds an appalling voice, half shriek, half roar, 
such as not even the mighty cataract of Niagara ever 
lifts up in its agony to Heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very base, and the 
rock rocked. I threw myself upon my face, and clung 
to the scant herbage in an excess of nervous agitation. 

“This,” said I at length, to the old man — “this 
can be nothing else than the great whirlpool of the 
Maelstrom.” 

“So it is sometimes termed,” said he, “We 

Norwegians call it the Moskoe-strOm, from the island 

of Moskoe in the midway.” 

The ordinary account of this vortex had by no 
means prepared me for what I saw. That of Jonaa 
Ramus, which is perhaps the most circumstantial 
of any, cannot impart the faintest conception either 

of the magnificence, or of the horror of the scene 

or of the wild bewildering sense of the novel which con- 
founds the beholder. I am not sure from what point 
of view the writer in question surveyed it, nor at what 
time ; but it could neither have been from the summit 
of Helseggen, nor during a storm. There are some 
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passages of his description, nevertheless, which may 
he quoted for their details, although their effect is 
exceedingly feeble in conveying an impression of the 
spectacle. 

“Between Lofoden and Moskoe,” he says, “the 
depth of the water is between thirty-six and forty 
fathoms ; but on tlie other side, towards Ver (Vurrgh) 
this depth decreases so as not to afford a convenient 
passage for a vessel, without the risk of splitting on 
the rocks, which happens even in the calmest weather. 
When it is flood, the stream runs up the country bet- 
ween Lofoden and Moskoe with a boisterous rapidity; but 
the roar of its impetuous ebb to the sea is .scarce 
equalled by the loudest and most dreadful cataract ; 
the noise being heard several leagues off, and the 
vortices or pits are of such an extent and depth, that 
if a ship comes within its attraction, it is inevitably 
absorbed and carried down to the bottom and there 
beat to pieces against the rocks ; and when the water 
relaxes, the fragments thereof are thrown up again. 
But these intervals of tranquility are only at the turn 
of the ebb and flood, and in calm weather, and last but 
a quarter of an hour, its violence gradually returning. 
When the stream is most boisterous, and its fury 
heightened by a storm, it is dangerous to come within 
a Norway mile of it. Boats, yachts, and ships have 
been carried away by not guarding against it before 
they were carried within its reach. It likewise happens 
frequently, that whales come too near the scream 
and are overpowered by its violence ; and then it is 
impossible to describe their bowlings and bellow- 
ings in their fruitless struggles to disengage themselves. 
A bear once, attempting to swim from Lofoden to 
Moskoe, was caught b}' the stream and borne down, 
while he roared tenibly, so as to be heard on shore. 
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Large stocks of firs and pine trees, after being absorbed 
by the current, rise again broken and torn to such a 
degree as if bristles grew upon them. This plainly 
shows the bottom to consist of craggy rocks, among 
which they are whirled to and fro. This stream is 
regulated by the flux and reflux of the sea — it being 
constantly high and low water every .six hours. In 
the year 1645, early in the morning of Sexagesima 
Sunday, it raged with such noise and impetuosity that 
the very stones of the houses on the coast fell to the 
ground. 

In regard to the depth of the water, I could not 
see how this could have been ascertained at all in the 
immediate vicinity of the vortex. The “forty 
fathoms ” must have reference only to portions of 
the channel close upon the shore either of Moskoe or 
Lofoden. The depth in the {centre of the Moskee 
Strom must be unmeasurably greater ; and no better 
proof of this fact is necessary than can be obtained 
from even the sidelong glance into the abyss of 
the whirl which may be had from the highest crag of 
Helseggen. Looking down from this pinnacle upon 
the howling Phlegethon below, I could not help smiling 
at the simplicity with which the honest Jonas Ramus 
records, as a matter difficult of belief, the anecdotes 
of the whale.s and the bears, for it appeared to me, 
in fact, a self-evident thing, that tlie largest ships 
of the line in existence, coming within the influence 
of that deadly attraction, could resist it as little as 
a feather the hurricane, and must disappear bodily 
and at once. 

The attempts to account for the phenomenon — 
some of which, I remember, seemed to me sufficiently 
plausible, in perusal— now wore a very different and 
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unsatisfactory aspect. The idea generally received 
is that this, as well as three smaller vortices among 
the Ferroe Islands, “ have no other cause than the 
collision of waves rising and falling, at flux and reflux, 
against a ridge of rocks and shelves, which confines 
the waier so that it precipitates itself like a cataract ; 
and thus the higher the flood rises, the deeper must 
the fall be and the natural result of all is a whirlpool 
or vortex, the prodigious suction of which is sufficiently 
known by lesser experiments ’’ — These are the words 
of the encyclopaedia Britannica. Kirehcr and others 
imagine that in the centre of the channel of the 
Maelstrom is an abyss penetrating the globe, and issu- 
ing in some very remote part — the Gulf of Bothnia 
being somewhat decidently named in one instance. 
This opinion, idle in itself, was the one to which, as 
I gazed my imagination most readily assented ; and, 
mentioning it to the guide, I was rather surprised to 
hear him say that, although it was the view almost 
universally entertained of the subject by the Norwegians, 
it nevertheless was not his own. As to the former 
notion he confessed his inability to comprehend it ; 
and here I agreed with him — for, however conclusive 
on paper, it becomes altogether unintelligible and 
even absurd, amid the thunder of the abyss. 

**You have had a good look at the whirl now,'* 
said the old man, “and if you creep round this crag, 
so as to get in its lee, and deaden the roar of the water, 
I will tell you a story that will convince you I ought 
to know something of the Moskoe-strom.” 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 

“ Myself and my two brothers once owned a 
schooner-rigged smack of about seventy tons burthen, 
with which we were in the habit of fishing among the 
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islands beyond Moskoe, nearly to Vurrgh. In nil 
violent eddies at sea, there is good fishing, at proper 
opportunities, if one has only the courage to attempt 
it : but among the whole of the Lofoden coastmen, we 
three were the on)}* ones who made a regular business 
of going out to the islands, as I tell you. The usual 
grounds are a great way lower down to the southward. 
There fish can be got at all hours, without much risk, 
and therefore these places are preferred. The choice 
spots over here among the rocks, however, iiot onh* 
yield the finest variety, but in far greater abundance 
so that we often got in a single day, what the more 
timid of the craft could not scrape together in a week. 

In fact, we made ;t a matter of desperate speculation 

the risk of life standing insttad of labour, and courage 
answering for capital. 

“We kept the smack in a cove about five miles 
higher up the coast than this ; and it was our practice, 
in fine weather, to take advantage of the fifteen mimiTes,' 
slack to push across the main channel of the Moskoe- 
strom, far above the pool, and then drop do^ni upon 
anchorage somewhere near Otterhani. or Sandflesen, 
where the eddies are not so violent as elsewhere. Here 
we used to remain until nearly time for slack-water 
again, when we weighed and made for home. We 
never set out upon this expedition without a steady 
side wind for going and coming- one that we fob 
sure would not fail us before our return— and wo seldom 
made a miscalculation upon this point. Twice 
durmg six years, we were forced to stay all night at 
anchor on account of a dead calm, which is a rare 
thing indeed just about here, and once we had to remain 
on the pounds nearly a week starving to death, owing 
to a gale which blew up shortly after our arrival, and 
made the channel too boisterous, to be thought of. 
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Upon this occasion we should have been driven out 
to sea in spite of everything (for the whirlpools threw 
us round and round so violently, that, at length, we 
fouled our anchor and dragged itf if it had not been that 
we drifted into one of the innumerable cross currents 
— here to-day and gone to-morrow — which drove us 
under the lee of Flimen, where by good luck, we 
brought up. 

“ I could not tell you the twentieth part of the 
difficulties we encountered ‘ on the ground ’ — it is a 
bad spot to be in, even in good weather — but we made 
shift always to run the gauntlet of the Moskoe-strom 
itself without accident : although at times my heart 
has been in my mouth when we happened to be a 
minute or so behind or before the slack. The wind 
sometimes was not as strong as we thought it at start- 
ing, and then we made rather less way than we could 
wish, while the current rendered the smack unmanage- 
able. My eldest brother had a son eighteen years old, 
and I had two stout boys of my own. These would 
have been of great assistance at such times, in using 
the sweeps as well as afterward in fishing — but, some- 
how, although we ran the risk ourscWes, we had not 
the heart to let the young ones get into the danger — 
for, after all said and done, it was a horrible danger, 
and that is the truth. 

“It is now within a few days of three years since 
what I am going to tell you occurred. It was on the 
tenth of July, 18 — , a day which the people of this 
part of the world will never forget — for it was one 
in which blew the most terrible hurricane that ever 
came out of the heavens. And yet all the morning, 
and indeed until late in the afternoon, there was a 
gentle and steady breeze from the south-west, while the 
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sun shone brightly, so that the oldest seaman among 
us could not have foreseen what was to follow. 

“The three of us— my two brothers, and myself— 
had crossed over to the islands about two o’clock r.M 
and soon nearly loaded the smack with fine fish, which’ 
we all remarked, were more plenty that day than we 
had ever known them. It was just seven, hy my 
mtcK when we weighed and started for home, so as 
to make the worst of the Strom at slack water which 
we knew would be at eight. 

“We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a areat 
rate, never dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw not 
the slightest reason to apprehend it. All at once we 
were taken aback by a breez^ from over Helseg'Ten 
Ibis was most unusual-something that had never 
happened to us before-and I began to feel a little 
uneasy, without exactly knowing why. We put the 
boat on the wind, but could make no headway at all 

fnvM I upon the point of proposing 

'^hen, looking asteni, we 
saw the whole horizon Covered with a singular copper- 

“ In the meantime the breeze that had headed us 
ofl toll away and we were dead becalmed, driftine 
about in every direction. This state of things, how- 
ever did not last long enough to give us time to think 
about it. In less than a minute the storm was upon 
us in less than two the sky was entirely overca.>^_ 

driving spray, it became 
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“Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to 
attempt describing. The oldest seaman in Norway 
never experienced anything like it. We had let our 
sails go by the run before it cleverly took us ; but, at 
the first puff, both our masts went by the board as if 
they had been sawed off— the main mast taking with 
it my youngest brother, who had lashed himself to it 
for safety. 

“ Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that 
ever sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, 
with only a small hatch near the bow, and this hatch 
ic had always been our custom to batten down when 
about to cross the Strom by way of precaution 
against the chopping seas. But for this circumstance 
we should have foundered at once — for we lay entirely 
buried for some moments. How my elder brother 
escaped destruction I cannot say, for I never had an 
opportunity of ascertaining. For my part, as soon 
as I had let the foresail run, I threw myself flat on 
deck, with my feet against the narrow gunwale of the 
bow, and with my hands grasping a ring-bolt near 
the foot of the foremast. It was mere instinct that 
prompted me to do this — which was undoubtedly the 
very best thing P could have done— for I was too much 
flurried to think. 

“For some moments we were completely deluged, 
as I say, and all this time I held my breath, and clung 
to the bolt. When I could stand it no longer I raised 
myself upon my knees, still keeping hold with my 
hands, and thus got my head clear. Presently our 
little boat gave herself a shake, just as a dog does in 
coming out of the water, and thus rid herself, in some 
measure, of the seas. I was now trying to get the 
better of the stupor that had come over me, and to 
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collect my ■^enaes so as to see what was to be done, 

■when I felt somebody grasp my arm. It was my elder 

brother, and my heart leaped for joy, for I had made 

sure that he was overboard— but the next moment all 

tills joy was turned into horror— for he put his mouth 

close to my ear, and screamed out the wora ‘ Moshoe- 
Strom ! ’ 


No one ever will know what my feelings were 
■at that moment. I shook from head to foot as if I 
had had the most violent fit of the ague. I knew 
what he meant by that one word well enough— I knew 
what he wished to make me understand. With the 
wmd that now drove us on, we were bound for the 
whirl of the Strom, and nothing could save us ' 


You perceive that in cro.s.sing the Strom channel 
wo always went a long way up above the whirl, even 
m the calme.st weather, and then had to wait and watch 
carefully for the slack— but now we were driving right 
upon the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as this ! 

^ ‘ shall get there just about 

the slack— there is some little hope in that—’ but in 

the next moment I cursed my.self for being so great 

a fool as to dream of hope at all. I knew%erv well 

gun Thip'^^"^ doomed, had we been ten times a n'inety- 


snenf tempest had 

spent Itself, or perhaps we did not feel it so much as 

we scudded before it. but at all events the seas, which 

aL^'frotr and lay flat 

and fro hing now got up into ab.solute mountains 

A singular change, too. had come over the heavTs’ 

A ound in every direction it was still as black arpitch 

■but nearly overhead there burst out. all at once t 
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c^cular nfi of char sky— as clear as I ever saw— and 
of a deep briglit blue— and through it there blazed 
forth the full moon with a lustre that I never before 
knew her to wear. She lit up everythine about us. 
with the greate.st distinctness— but, oh God, what a 
scene it was to light up. 

“ I now made one or two attempts to speak to 
my brothel* — but in some manner which I could not 
understand, the din had so increased that I could 
not make him hear a single word, although I screamed 
at the top of my voice in Lis ear. Presently he shook 
his head, looking as pale as death, and held up one of 
his finger.s, as if to say * listen ! * 

“At first I could not make out what he meant — 
but soon a hideous thought flashed upon me. I 
dragged my watch from its fob. It was not going 
I glanced at its face by the moonlight and then biu'st 
into tears as I flung it far away into the ocean. It 
had run down at seven oWock ! H'c were behind the 
time of the slack, and the whirl of the Strom was in full 
fury ! 

“When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, 
and not deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when 
she is going large, seem always to slip from beneath 
her— which appears strange to a Landsman — and this 
is what is callc(^ riding, in sea phrase. 

“Well, so far we had ridden the swells very 
cleverly ; but pre.sently a gigantic sea happened to 
take us right under the counter, and bore us with it 
as it rose — uf^-up— as if into the sky. I would not have 
believed that any wave could rise so high. And then 
down we came with a sweep, a slide, and a plunge 
that made me feei sick and dizzy, as if I was falling 
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from some lofty mountain top in a dream. But while 
wc were up I had thrown a quick glance around— and 
that one glance was all-sufficient. I saw our exact 
position in an instant. The Mo.skoe-strom whirl pool 
was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead— but no 
more like the every-day Moskoe-strom than the whirl 
as you now see it, is like a mill-race. If I had not 
known where we were, and wiiat we had to expect, I 
should not have recognized the place at all. A.s it was 
I involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. The lids 
clenched themselves together as if in a spasm. 

“It could not have been more than two minutes 
afterwards until we suddenly felt the waves subside 
and were enveloped in foam. The boat made a sharp 
half turn to larboard, and then shot off in its new 
direction like a thunderbolt. At the same moment 
the roaring noise of the water was completely drowned 
in a kind of shrill shriek— such a sound as you might 
imagine given out by the water-pipes of many thousand 
steam-ve.ssels letting off their steam all together. We 
were now in the belt of surf that always surrounds the 
whirl and I thought, of course, that another moment 
would plunge us into the abyss, down which wc could 
only see indistinctly on account of the amazing velocity 

Zn. borne along. The boat did not 

air-bubble upon the surface of the surge. Her star- 

arose the world of ocean we had left. It stood like 
a huge writhing wall between us and the horizon. 

“It may appear strange, but now, when we were 
in the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than 
when we were only approaching it. Having made up mv 
mind to hope no more, I got rid of a great deal of that 
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terror which unmanned me at first. I supposed it was 
despair that stiung my nerves, 

“It may look like boasting— but what I tell you 
IS truth I began to reflect how magnificent a thing 
it was to die in such a manner, and how foolish it was 
in me to think of so paltry a consideratmn as my own 
individual life, in view of so wonderful a manifestation 
of God s power* I do believe that I blushed with shame 
when this idea crossed my mind. After a little while 
I became possessed with the keenest curiosity about 
the whirl. I positively felt a wish to explore its depths, 
even at the sacrifice I was going to make ; and my 
principal grief was that I should never be able to tell 
my old companions on shore about the mysteries I 
should see. These, no doubt, were singular fancies 
to occupy a man^s mind in such extremity— and I 
have often thought since, that the revolutions of tlie 
boat around the pool might have rendered me a little 
light-headed. 

“There was another circumstance which tended 
to restore my self-possession ; and this -was the cessa- 
tion of the wind, which could not reach us in our 
present situation — for, as j'^ou saw for yourself, the 
belt of the surf is considerably lower than the general 
bed of the ocean, and this latter now towered above us, 
a high, black, mountainous ridge. If 3’'ou have never 
been at sea in a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the 
confusion of mind occasioned bj' the wind and spray 
together. They blind, deafen, and strangle 3^011, and 
take away all pbwer of action or reflection. But we 
were now, in a great measure, rid of these anno3’^ances — 
just as death -condemned felons in prison are allowed 
petty induipnees, forbidden them while their doom is 
yet uncertain. 
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“How often we made the circuit of the belt it is 
impossible to say. We careered round and round for 
perhaps an hour, flying rather than floating, getting 
gradually more and more into the middle of the surge, 
and then nearer and nearer to its horrible inner edge. 
All this time I had never let go off the ringbolt. My 
brother was at the stem, holding on to a small empty 
water-cask which had been securely la.shed under the 
coop of the counter, and was the only thing on deck that 
had not been swept overboard when the gale first took 
us. As we approached the brink of the pit he let go 
his hold upon this, and made for the ring, from which, 
in the agony of his terror, he endeavoured to force 
my hands, as it was uot large enough to afford us both 
a secure grass. I never felt deeper grief than when I 
saw him attempt this act — although I knew lie was a 
madman when lie did it — a raving maniac through 
sheer fright. I did not care, however, to contest the 
point with him. I knew it could make no difference 
whether either of us held on at all j so I let him have 
the bolt, and went astern to the cask. This there was 
no great difficulty in doing ; for the smack flew round 
steadily enough, and upon an even keel— only sway- 
ing to and fro with tlie immense sweeps and swelters 
of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured myself in my 
position, when we gave a wild lurch to starboard, and 
rushed headlong into the abyss. I muttered a 
hurried prayer to God, and thought all was over. 

“As I felt tho sickening sweep of the descent, I 
had mstmetively tightened my hold upon the barrel 
and closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared not 
operi them— while I expected instant destruction, and 
wondered that I was not already in my death-struggles 
with the wate^ But moment after moment elapsed. 
1 still lived. The sense of falling had ceased ; and the 
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motion of the vessel seemed much «s it had been before, 
while in the belt of foam, with the exception that 
she now lay more along. I took courage and looked 
once again upon the scene. 


Never shall I forget the sensation of awe, horror, 
and admiration with which I gazed about me. The 
boat appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway 
down, upon the interior surface of a funnel vast in 
circumference, prodigious in depth, and whose perfectly 
smooth sides might have been mistaken for ebony, 
but for the bewildering rapidity with which they spun 
around, and for the gleaming and ghastly radiance 
they shot forth, as the rays of the full moon, from that 
circular rift amid the clouds which I have already 
described, streamed in a flood of golden glory along 
the black walls, and far away down into the inmost 
recesses of the abyss. 

“ At first I was too much confused to observe any 
thing accurately. The general burst of terrific grandeur 
was all that I beheld. When I recovered myself a 
little, however, my gaze fell instinctively downward. 
In this direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed 
view, from the manner in which the smack hung on. 
the inclined surface of the pool. She was quite upon 
an even keel^that is to say, her deck lay in a plane 
parallel with that of the water — but this latter sloped 
at an angle of more than forty-five degrees, so that we 
seemed to bo lying upon our beam ends. I could not 
help observing, nevertheless, that I had scarcely more 
difficulty in maintaining my hold and footing in this 
situation, than if wo had been upon a dead level ; and 
this, I suppose, was owing to the speed at which we 
revolved. 
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‘‘The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf ; but still I could moke out 
nothing distinctly on account of a thick mist in which 
everything there was enveloped, and over wduch there 
hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow and 
tottering bridge which Mussulmans say is the only 
pathway between Time and Eternity. Tliis mist, or 
spray, was no doubt occasioned by the clasliine of the 
great walls of the funnel, as they all met together at 
the bottom — -but the yell tliat went up to the heavens 
from out of that mist I dare not attempt to describe, 

“ Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the 
belt of foam above, had carried us to a great distance 
■down the slope ; but our further descent was by no 
means proportionate. Round and round wo swept — 
not with any uniform movement — but in dizzying 
swings and jerks, that sent us sometimes only a few 
hundred yards — sometimes nearly the complete 
circuit of the whirl. Our progress downward, at each 
revolution, was slow, but very perceptible. 

‘ Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, I perceived that 
our boat was not the only object in the embrace of tlie 
whirl. Both above and below us were visible fragments 
of vessels, large masses of building-timber and trunks 
of trees, wdth many smaller articles, such as pieces of 
house furniture, broken boxes, barrels and staves. I 
have already described the unnatural curiosity which 
had taken the place of my original terrors. It appeared 
to glow upon me as I drew nearer and nearer to my 
dreadful doom. I now began to watch, with a strange 
interest the numerous things that floated in our com- 
pany. I must have been delirious, for I even sought 
amusement m speculating upon the relative velocities 
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“tmI fi * to"'ard the foam below. 

e^tv 1'’ ^ saying,’ ‘ will 

certainly be the next thing that takes the awful nlunge 

finH I disappointed to 

d that the wreck of a Dutch merchant ship overtook 

It and went down before. At length, after making 

several guesses of this nature, and being deceived 

n all this fact— the fact of ray invariable misualcu- 

tation, set mo upon a train of reflection that made my 

limbs again tremble, and my heart beat heavily once 
more. 


It was not a new terror that thus affected rae 
but the dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose 
partly from memory, and partly from present observa- 
tion. I called to mind the great variety of buoyant 
matter that strewed the cost of Lofoden, having 
been absorbed and then thrown forth by the Moskoe- 
fetrom. By far the greater number of the articles 
were shattered in the most extraordinary way — so 
chafed and roughened as to have the appearance of 
being stuck full of splinters— but then I distinctly 
recollected that there were some of them which were 
not disfigured at all. Now I could not account for this 
difference except by supposing that the roughened 
fragments were the only ones which had been com- 
pletely absoTbed — that the others had entered the whirl 
at so late a period of the tide, or, from some reason, 
had descended as slowly after entering, that they did 
not reach the bottom before the turn of the flooQ came, 
or of the ebb, as the case might be. I conceived it 
possible, in either instance, that they might thus be 
whirled up again to the level of the ocean, without 
undergoing the fate of those which had been drawn in 
more early or absorbed more rapidly. I made, also, 
three important observations. The first was, that as 
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a general rule, the larger the bodies were, the more 
rapid their descent— the second, that, between two 
masses of equal extent, the one spherical, and the 
other of any other shape, the superiority in speed of 
descent was with the spliere — the third, that, between 
two masses of equal size, the one cylindrical, and the 
other of any other shape, the cylinder was absorbed 
the more sIowl\\ Since my escape, I have had several 
conversations on this subject with an old school-master 
of the district ; and it was from him that I learned the 
use of the words’ ‘ cylinder ’ and ‘ sphere.’ He explained 
to me — although I have forgotten the explanation — 
how what I observed was — in fact, the natural 
consequence of the forms of the floating fragments — 
and showed me how it happened that a cylinder^ 
swimming in a vortex offered more resistance to its 
suction, and was drawn in witii greater difficulty than 
an equally bulky body, of any form wluitever. 

“ There was one startling circumstance which went 
a great way in enforcing these observations, and 
rendering me anxious to turn them to account, and 
this was that, at every revolution, we passed some 
thing like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast cl a 
vessel, while many of these things, wdiich hud been on 
our level when 1 first opened my eyes upon the wondeis 
of the whirlpool, were now high up above us, and 

seemed to have moved but little from their original 
station, 

“ I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved 
to lash myseif securely to the water-cask upon which 
I now held, to cut it loose from the counter, and to 
throw myself with it into the water. I attracted 
my brother’s attention by signs, pointed to the floating 
barrels that came near us, and did everything in my 
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power to make him understand what I was about tc 
do. I thought at length that he comprehended my 
design— but, whether this was the case or not, he 
shook his head despairingly, and refused to move from 
his station by the ring-bolt. It was impossible to 
reach him ; the emergency admitted of no delay ; 
and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his 
fate, fastened myself to the cask by means of the 
lashing which secured it to the countt-r, and precipi- 
tated myself with it into the sea, without another 
moment^s hesitation, 

“The result was precisely what I hoped it might 
be. As it is my-self who now tell you this tale — as you 
see that I did escape — and as you are already in 
possession of the mode in which this escape was 
efFocted, and must therefore, anticipate all that I have 
farther to say — T will bring mj’’ story quickly to con- 
clusion. It might have been an hour, or thereabouts 
after my quitting the smack, when, having descended 
to a vast distance beneath me, it made three or four 
vdld gyrations in rapid succession and, bearing my 
loved brother with it, plunged headlong, at once and 
for ever, into the chaos of foam below. The barrel 
to which I was attached sunk very little further than 
half the distance between the bottom of the gulf and 
the spot at which I leaped overboard, before a great 
change took place in the character of the whirlpool. 
The slope of the sides of the vast funnel became 
momently less and less steep. The gyrations of the 
whirl grew, gradually, less and less violent. By 
degrees, the froth and the rainbow disappeared, and 
the bottom of the gulf seemed slowlj’^ to uprise. The 
sky was clear, -the winds had gone down, and the full 
moon was sotting radiantly in the west, when I found 
myself on the surface of the ocean, in full view of the 
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shores of Lofoden, and above the spot where the poor 
of the Moskoe-strom had been. It was the honr of the 
slack — ^but the sea still heaved in mountainous waves 
from the effects of the hurricane. I was borne violently 
into the channel of the Strom, and in s, few minutes, 
was hurried down the coast into the " grounds ” of the 
fisherman. A boat picked me up — exhausted from 
fatigue -and (now that the danger was removed) 
speechless from the memory of its horror. Those who 
drew me on board were my old mates and daily com- 
panions— but they knew me no more than they would 
have known a traveUer from the spirit land. Mv hair, 
which had been raven black the day before, was as 
white as you see it now. They say too that the wliole 
expression of my countenance had changed. I told 
hem my story— they did not believe it. I now tell 
It to you— and I can scarcely expect vou to put more 
taith m It than did the merry fishermen of Lofoden.” 




THE YOUNG KING. 

Oscar Wilde. 

Oicar Wilde (1856 — 1900) wa.: an Irish author and poet. H© 
WAS educated at Trinity College, Dublin and Magdalen College 
Oxford where he founded an aesthetic cult on which he later 
gave a largo number of lectures in America. His chief distinction 
is derived from his light, elegant comediee such as Lady 
Windermert'a Fan, The Importance of Being Earnest And A Woman 
of No Importance. After his imprisonment in 1895 he published 
two remarkable poems, the Ballad of Reading Qaol and De Profundia. 
The CantervilU Qhoat is one of the most delightful of modem ghost 
stories. Like Poe ho might have accomplished much more if he had 
had more stability of character. 

It wa^ t!io night before the day fixed for Ins 
coronation, and the young King was sitting alone in 
his beautiful chamber. His courtiers had ali taken 
their leave of him, bowing their heads to the ground, 
according to the ceremonious usage of the day, and 
had retired to the Great Hall of the Palace, to receive 
a few last lessons from the Professor of Etiquette ; 
there being some of them who had still quite natural 
manners, which in a courtier is, I need iiardly say, a 
very grave offence. 

The lad — for he was only a lad, being but sixteen 
years of age— was not sorry at their departure, and had 
flung himself back with a deep sigh of relief on the 
soft cushions of his embroidered couch, lying there 
wild-eyed and open mouthed, like a brown woodland 
Faun, or some young animal of the forest newly 
snared by the hunters. 

And, indeed, it was the hunters who had found 
him, coming upon him almost by chance as, bare- 
limbed and pipe in hand, he was following the flock 
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of the poor goatherd who had brought him up, and 
whose son he had always fancied himself to be. The 
child of the old King’s only daughter by a secret 
marriage with one much beneath her in station— a 
stranger, some said, who, by the wonderful magic of 
his lute-pla3dng, had made the young Princess love 
him ; while others spoke of an artist from Rimini, to 
whom the Princess had shown much, perhaps too 
much honour, and who had suddenly disappeared 
from the city, leaving his work in the Cathedral un- 
finished — he had been, when but a week old, stolen 
away from his mother’s side, as she slept, and given 
into the charge of a common peasant and his wife, 
who were without children of their own, and lived in 
a remote part of the forest, more than a day’s ride 
from the town. Grief, or the plague, as the court 
physician stated, or, as some suggested, a swift 
Italian poison administered in a cup of spiced wine 
slew, within an hour of her wakening, the white girl 
who had given him birth, and as the trusty messenger 
who bare the child across his saddle bow stooped from 
his weary horse and knocked at the rude door of the 
goatherd’s hut, the body of the Princess was being 
lowered into an open grave that had been dug in a 
deserted churchj^ard, beyond the city gates, a grave 
where it was said that another body was also lying, 
that of a young man of marvellous and foreign beauty, 
whose hands were tied behind him with a knotted 
cord, and whose breast was stabbed with many red 
wounds. 

Such, at least, was the story that men whispered 
to each other. Certain it was that the old King, when 
on his death-bed, whether moved by remorse for his 
great sin, or merely desiring that the kingdom should 
not pass away from his line, had had the lad sent for. 
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and, in the presence of the Council, had acknowledged 
him as hi* heir. 

And it seems that ironi the very first moment of 
his recognition lie had shown signs of that strange 
passion for beauty that was destined to have so great 
an influence over his life. Those who accompanied 
him to the suite of rooms, set apart for his service 
often spoke of the cry of pleasure that broke from his 
lips when he saw the delicate raiment and rich jewels 
that had been prepared for him, and of the almost 
fierce joy with which he flung aside his rough leathem 
tunic and coarse slieepskin cloak. He missed, indeed 
at times the^ freedom of the forest life, and was always 
apt to chafe at the tei.ious Court ceremonies that 
occupied so much of each day, but the wonderfulpalace- 
Joyease, as they called it-of which he now found 
himself lord, seemed to him to be a new world fresh - 
fashioned for his deheht ; and as soon as he could 
escape from the council-board or audience-cbamber 

he would run down the great staircase, with its lions 
of gilt bronze and its steps of bright porphyry and 
wander from room to room, and from eorri^r to 
corridor, like one who was seeking to find in beauty an 
anodyne from pain, a sort of restoration from sickness 

II journeys of di.seovery, as he would 

call them— and, indeed, they were to him real voyages 
through a marvellous lano, be would sometime ®be 
accompameh by the slim, fair-haired Court, pages 
with their floating mantles, and gay, fluttering ribands 
but more often he would be alone, feeling throi.er 

that the secrets of art. are best learned in .secret „nd 
that Beauty, Hke Wisdom, loves the lonely worshipper. 
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Many curious stories were related about him at 
this period. It w^as said that a stout Burgomaster, 
who had come to deliver a florid oratorical address on 
behalf of the citizens of the town, had caught sight of 
him kneeling in real adoration before a great picture 
that had just been brought from Venice, and that 
seemed to herald the worship of some new gods. On 
another occasion he had been missed for several hours, 
and after a lengthened search had been discovered in 
a little chamber in one of the northern turrets of the 
palace gazing as one in a trance, at a Greek gem carved 
with the figures of Adonis. He liad been Sv*en, so the 
tale ran, pressing his warm lips to the marble brow of 
an antique statue that had been discovered in the bed 
of the river on the occasion of the building of the stone 
bridge, and was inscribed with the n^me of the 
Bithynian .slave of Hadrian. He had passed a whole 
night in noting the effect of the moonlight on a silver 
image of Endymion. 

All rare and costly materials had certainly a great 
fa.scination for him, and in this eagerness to procure 
them he had sent away many merchants, some to traffic 
for amber with the rough fisher-folk of the north seas, 
some to Egypt to look for that curious green turquoise 
which is found only in the tombs of kings, and is said 
to possess magical properties, some to Persia for 
silken carpets and painted pottery, and others to India 
to buy gauze and stained ivory, moon-stones and 
bracelets of jade, sandal-wood and blue enamel and 
shawls of fine wool. 

But what had occupied him most, was the robe he 
was to wear at his ccronation, the robe of tissued gold, 
and the ruby-studded crown, and the sceptre with its 
rows and rings of pearls. Indeed, it was of this that 
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he was thinking to-night as he lay back on his lux- 
urious couch, watching the great pinewood log that 
was burning itself out on the open hearth. The 
designs, which were from the hands of the most famous 
artists of the time, had been submitted to him many 
months before, and he had given orders that the 
artificers were to toil night and day to carry them out 
and that the whole world was to be searched for 
jewels that would be worthy of their work. He .saw 
himself in fancy standing at the high altar of the 
cathedral in the fair raiment of a King, and a smile 
played and lingered about his boyish lips, and lit up 
with a bright lustre his dark woodland eyes. 

After some time he rose from his seat and leaning 
against the carved penthouse of the chimney, looked 
round at the dimly-lit room. The walls were hung 
with rich tapestries representing the Triumph of 
Beauty. A large press, inlaid with agate and lapis- 
lazuli, filled one corner, and facing the windows stood 
a curiously wrought cabinet with lacquer parcels of 
powdered and mosaiced gold, on which W'ere placed 
some delicate goblets of Venetian glas.s, and a cup 
of dark-veined onyx. Pale poppies were broidered 
on the silk coverlet of the bed, as though tlicy had 
fallen from the tired hands of sleep, and tall reeds 
of fluted ivory bare up the velvet canopy, from which, 
great tufts of ostrich plumes sprang, like white foam, 
to the pallid silver of the fretted ceiling. A laughing 
Narcissus in green bronze held a polished mirror above 
its head. On the table stood a flat bowl of amethyst. 

Outside he could see the huge dome of the cathe- 
dral. looming like a bubble over the shadowy houses, 
and the weary sentinels pacing up and down on the 
misty terrace by the river. Far away, in an orchard. 
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a nightingale was singing. A faint perfume of jasmine 
came through the open window/ He brushed his 

intp ? and taking up a 

lute let his fingers stray across the cords. Eis heavy 

eyelids drooped, and a strange languor came over him. 

ever before had he felt so keenly, or with such ex- 
quisite joy , the magic and mystery of beautiful things. 

When midnight sounded from the clock-tower he 
touched a bell, and his pages entered and disrobed him 
with much ceremony, pouring rose-water over his 
hands, and strewing flowers on his pillow. A. few 
moments after that they had left the room, he fell 

&^Sl66p • 

And as he slept he dreamed a dream, and this was 
his dream. 


He thouglit that he was standing in a long, low 
attic, amidst the whir and clatter of many looms. The 
meagre daylight peered in through the grated windows, 
and showed him the gaunt figures of the weavers 
bendmg over their cases. Pale; sickly-looking children 
were crouched on the huge crossbeams. As the 
shuttles dashed through the warp they lifted up the 
heavy battens, and when the shuttles stopped they 
let the battens fall and pressed the threads together. 
Their faces were pinched with famine, and their thin 
hands shook and trembled. Some haggard women 
were seated at a table sewing. A horrible odour filled 
the place. The air was foul and heavy, and the walls 
dripped and streamed with damp. 

The young King went over to one of the weavers, 
and stood b}’’ him and watched him. 

And the weaver looked at him angrily and said, 
** Why art thou watching me ? Art thou a spy set on 
us by our master ? ” 
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** Who is the master ? ” asked the young King. 

** Our master ! cried the weaver, bitterlv. “ He 
is a man like myself. Indeed, there is but this differ- 
ence between us — that he wears fine clothes while I 
go in rags, and that while I am weak from hunger he 
suffers not a little from overfeeding.” 

“The land is free,” said the young King, “and 
thou art no man*s slave.” 

“ In war,” answered the weaver, “ the strong make 
slaves of the weak, and in peace the rich make slaves 
of the poor. We must work to live, and they give us 
such mean wages that we die. We toil for them all 
day long, and they heap up gold in their coffers, and 
our children fade away before their time, and the 
faces of those we love become hard and evil. Wo tread 
out the grapes, and another drinks the wine. We 
sow the corn, and our own board is empty. We have 
chains, though no eye beholds them ; and we are 
slaves, though men call us free. ” 

“Is it so with all ? ” he asked, 

“ It is so with all,” answered the weaver, “ with 
the young as well as with the old, with the women as 
well as with the men, with the little children as well 
as with those who are stricken in years. The mer- 
chants grind us down, and we must needs do their 
bidding. The priest rides by and tells his beads, and 
no man Las care of us. Through our sunless lanes 
creeps Poverty with her hungry eyes, and Sin with 
his sodden face follows close behind her. Misery 
wakes us in the morning, and shame sits with us at 
night. But what are these things to thee ? Thou art 
not one of us. Thy face is too happy.” And he 
turned away scowling, and threw the shuttle across the 
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loom, and the young King saw that it was threaded 
witli a thread of gold. 

And a great terror seized upon him, and he said to 

the weaver. What robe is this that thou art weav- 
ing ? 


“ Jt is the robe for the coronation of the younff 
Ivmg, he answered ; what is that to thee ? ” 

And the young King gave a loud cry and woke, 

and lo ! he was in his own chamber, and through the 

window ho saw the great honey-colourcd moon hanging 
in the dusky air. ^ 

And he fell asleep again and dreamed, and this 
was his dream. 


He thought that he was lying on the deck of a 
huge galley that was being rowed by a hundred slaves. 
On a carpet by his ^ide the master of the galley was 
seated. He was black as ebony, and his turban was 
of crimson silk. Great ear-rings of silver dragged 
down the thick lobes of his ears, and in his hands he 
had a pair of ivory scales. 

The slaves were naked, but for a ragged loincloth, 
and each man was chained to his neighbour. The 
hot sun beat brightly upon them, and the negroes ran 
up and down the gangway and lashed them with 
whips of hide. They stretched out their lean arms 
and pulled the heavy oars through the water. The 
salt spray flew from the blades. 

At last they reached a little hay, and began to 
take soundings. A light wind blew from the shore, 
and covered the deck and the great lateen sail with a 
fine red dust. Three Arabs mounted on wild asses 
rode out and threw spears at them. The master of 
the galley took a painted bow in his liana and shot one 
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of them in the throat. He fell heavily into the surf, 
and his companions galloped away. A woman wrapped 
in a yellow veil followed slowly on a camel, looking 
back now and then at the dead body. 

As soon as they had oast anchor and hauled down 
the sail, the negroes went into the hold and brought 
up a long rope-ladder, heavily weighted with lead. 
The master of the galley threw it over the side, making 
the ends fast to two iron stanchions. Then the negroes 
seized the youngest of the slaves and knocked his 
gyves off, and filled his nostrils and his ears with 
wax, and tied a big stone round his waist. He crept 
wearily down the ladder, and disappeared into the sea. 
A few bubbles rose where he sank. Some of the other 
slaves peered curiouslj*^ over the side. At the prow 
of the galley sat a shark-charmer, beating monoton- 
ously upon a drum. 

After some time the diver rose up out of tho 
water, and clung panting to the ladder with a pearl 
in his right hand. The negroes seized it from him, and 
thrust him back. The slaves fell asleep over their 
oars. 

Again and again he came up, and each time that 
he did so he brought with him a beautiful pearl. The 
master of the galley weighed them, and put thorn into 
a little bag of green leather. 

The young King tried to speak, but his tongue 
seemed to cleave to the roof of his mouth, and his lips 
refused to move. The negroes chattered to each othei\ 
and began to quarrel over a string of bright beads. 
Two cranes flew round and round the vessel. 

Then the diver came up for the last time, and the 
pear! that he brought witli him was fairer than all the 
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pearls of Ormuz, for it was shaped like the full moon 
and whiter than the morning star. But his face was 
strangely pale, and he fell upon the deck, the blood 
pished from his ears and nostrils. He quivered for a 
little, and then he was still. The negroes shrugcred 
thc^ir shoulders, and threw the body overboard. 

And the master of the galley laughed, and, 
reaching out, he took the pearl, and when he saw it he 
pressed it to his forehead and bowed. “It shall be ” 
ne said, » forthe sceptre of the young King,’^ and he 
made a sign to the negroes to draw up the anchor. 

And when the young King heard this he gave a 

great cry and woke, and through the window he saw 

the long grey fingers of the dawn clutching at the 
fading stars. 

And he fell asleep again, and dreamed, and this 
was his dream. 

He thought that he was wandering throuffh a dim 
wood, hung with strange fruits and ^with beautiful 
poisonous flowers. The adders hissed at him as he 
went by, and the bright parrots flew screaming from 
branch to branch. Huge tortoises lay asleep upon the 
hot mud. The trees were full of apes and peacocks. 

On and on he went, till he reached the outskirts 
of the wood, and there he saw an immense multitude 
of men toiling in the bed of a dried-up river. They 
swarmed up the crag like ants. They dug deep pits 
in the ground and went down into them. Some of 
them cleft the rocks with great axes ; others grabbled 
in the sand. They tore up the cactus by its roots, 
and trampled on the scarlet blossoms. They hurled 
about, calling to each other, and no man was idle. 

From the darkness of a cavern Death and 
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Avarice watched them, and Death said, “ I am weary ; 
give me a third of them and let me go.” 

But Avarice shook her head. “ They are my 
servants,” she answered. 

And Death said to her, “What hast thou in thy 
hand ? ” 

“I have three grains of corn,” she answered ; 
‘*What is that to thee 1 ” 

“Give me one of them,” cried Death, “ to plant 
in my garden ; only one of them, and I will go away.” 

“ I will not give thee anything,” said Avarice, and 
she hid her hand in the fold of her raiment. 

And Death laughed, and took a cup, and dipped 
it into a pool of water , and out of the cup rose Ague. 
She passed through the great multitude, and a third 
of them lay dead. A cold mist followed her, and the 
water-snakes ran by her side. 

And when Avarice saw that a third of the multi- 
tude w’as dead she beat her breast and wept. She beat 
her barren bosom, and cried aloud. “Thou hast 
slain a third of my servants,” she cried, “get thee 
gone. There is war in the mountains of Tartary, and 
the kings of each side are calling to thee. The Afghans 
have slain the black ox, and are marching to battle. 
They have beaten upon their shields with their spears, 
and have put on their helmets of iron. What is my 
valley to thee, that thou shouldst tarry in it ? Get 
thee gone, and come here no more.” 

“Nay ”, answered Death, “but till thou hast 
given me a grain of corn I will not go,” 

But Avarice shut her hand, and clenched her 
teeth, “I will not give thee anything,” she muttered. 
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And Daath laughed, and took up a black stone, 
and threw it into the forest, and out of a thicket of 
wild hemlock came Fever in a robe of flame. She 
passed through the multitude, and touched them, 
and each man that she touched died. The grass 
withered beneath her feet as she walked. 

And Avarice shuddered, and put ashes on her 
head. 

“ Thou art cruel,” she cried ; “ thou art cruel. 
There is famine in the walled cities of India, and the 
cisterns of Samarcand have run dry. There is famine 
in the walled cities of Egypt, and the locusts have 
come up from the desert. The Nile has not over- 
flowed its banks, and the priests have cursed Isis and 
Osiris. G^t th^^e gone to those who need thee, and 
leave me my servants.” 

“Nay,” answered D'‘ath, “but till thou hast 
given me a grain of corn I will not go.” 

”I will not give thee anything,” said Avarice. 

And Death laughea again, and he whistled through 
his fingers, and a woman came flying through the air. 
Plague was written upon her forehead, and a crowd 
of lean vultures wheeled round her. She covered the 
Valley with her wings, and no more was left alive. 

And Avarice fled shrieking through the forest 
and Dsath leaped upon his red horses and galloped 
away, and his galloping was faster than the wind. 

And out of the slime at the bottom of the valley 
crept dragons and horrible things with scale.s, and the 
jackals came trotting along with sand, sniffing up the 
air with their nostrils. 

And the young King wept, ana said : “ Who were 
these men, and for what were they seeking 1 ” 
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“For rubies for a king’s crown,” answered one 
who stood behind him. 

And the young King stared, and, turning round, 
he saw a man habited as a pilgrim and holding in his 
hand a mirror of silver. 

And he grew pale, and said : “ For what king ? ” 

And the pilgrim answered : “ Look in this 
mirror, and thou shalt see him.” 

And he looked in the mirror, and, seeing his own 
face, he gave a great cry and woke, and the bright 
sunlight was streaming into the room, and from the 
trees of the garden arid plcasance the birds were 
singing. 

And the Chamberlain and the high officers of State 
came in and made obeisance to him, and the pages 
brought him the robe of tissued gold, and set the 
crown and the sceptre before him. And the young 
king looked at them, and they were beautiful. More 
beautiful were they than aught that he had ever 
seen. But he remembered his dreams, and he said to 
his lords : “ Take these things away, for I will not 
wear them.” 

And the courtiers were amazed, and some of them 
laughed, for they thought that he jesting. 

But he spake sternly to them again, and said : 

“ Take these things away and hide them from 
me. Though it te the day of my coronation, I will 
not wear them. For on the loom of Sorrow, and by 
the white hands of Pain, has this my robe been woven. 
There is Blood in the heart of the ruby, and Death in 
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the heart of the p?ail.’' And he told them liis three 
dreams. 

And when the courtiers heard them they looked 
at each other aiid whispered, saying; “Surely he is 
raad ; for what is a dream but a dream, and a vision 
but a vision ? They are not real things that oue 
should heed them. And what have we to do with the 
lives of those who toil for us ? Shall a man not eat 
bread till he has seen the sower, nor drink wine till he 
has talked with the vinedresser 1 ** 

And the Chamberlain spake to the young King 
and said, “My lord, I pray thee set aside these black 
thoughts of thine, and put on this fair robe, and set 
this crown upon thy head. For how shall the people 
know that thou art a king, if thou hast not a king’s 
raiment ? 


And the 3''oung King looked at him. “ Is it so, 
indeed ?” he questioned. “Will they not know me for 
a king if I have not a king’s raiment ? ” 

“They will not know thee, my lord, cried the 
Chamberlain. 


“ I had thought that there had been men who 
were kinglike,” he answered, “but it may be as thou 
sayest. And yet I will not wear this robe, nor will T be 
crowned with this crown, but even as I came to the 
palace so will I go forth from it.” 


And he bade them all leave him, save one page 
whom he kept as his companion, a lad a year younger 
than himself. Him he kept for his service, and when 
he had bathed himself in clear water, he opened a great 
painted chest, and from it he took the leathern tunic 
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and rough aheepskin cloak he had worn when he liad 
watched on the hillside the shagg}" goats of the 

goatherd. These he put on, and in his hand he took 
his rude shephered’s staff. 

And the little page opened his big blue eyes in 
wonder, and said smiling to him, “My lord, I see thy 
robe and thy sceptre, but where is thy crown ? “ 

And the young King plucked a spray of wild 
briar that was climbing over the balcony and bent it 
and made a circlet of it, and set it on his own head. 

“This shall be m3; crown,” he answered. 

- . attired he passed out of his chamber 

him iioblfs were waiting for 


And the nobles made merry, and some of them 
oned out to him “My lord, the people wait C 
their king, and thou showest them a bet^ear ” and 
others were wroth and said, “He brings sham; upon 
jur state, and is unworthy to be our master,” But he 
answered them not a word, but passed on, and went 
down the bright prophyry atair case, and out throu<^h 
the gates of bronze, and mounted upon his horse and 

I » , A")! hf said, "Nay, but 
I am the King, And he told them his three dreams. 

and spake 

bitterly to him, and said, “Sir, knowest thou^not 

f the life of 

the poor ? By your pomp we are nurtured, and your 

vices give us bread. To toil for a master is bitter 
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but to have no master to toil for is more bitter still. 
Thir.kest thou that the ravens will feed us ? And 
what cure hast thou for these things t Wilt thou say 
to the buyer. “ Thou shalb buy for so much/’ and 
to the seller, “ Thou shalt sell at this price ? *’ I 
trow not. Therefore go back to thy palace and put 
on thy purple and fine linen. What hast thou to 
do with us, and what we suffer ? ” 

Are not the rich and the poor brothers ? ” asked 
the young king. 

“Ay,” answered the man, “and the name of the 
rich brother is Cain.” 

And the young king’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
rode on through the murmurs of tlie people, and the 
little page grew afraid and left him. 

And when he reached the great portal of the 
cathedral the soldiers thrust their halberts out and 
said, “What dost thou seek here ? None enters by 
this door but the king.” 

And his face flushed with anger, and he said to 
them, “I am the King,” and waved their halberts 
aside and passed in. 

And when the old bishop saw him coming in his 
goatherd’s dress he rose up in wonder from his throne, 
and went to meet him, and said to him, “My son, is 
this a king’s apparel ? And with what crown shall I 
crown thee, and what sceptre shall I place in thy 
hand ? Surely this should be to thee a day of joy, 
and not a day of abasement.” 


“ Shall Joy wear what Grief has fashioned ? ” 
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said the youfig King. And he told him his three 
dreams. 

And when tlie Bishop had heard them he knit 
his brows, and said, “ My son, I am an old man, and 
in the winter of my days, and I know that many evil 
things are done in the wide world. The fierce robbers 
come down from the mountains, and carry off the little 
children and sell them to the Moors. ‘The lions He 
m wait for the caravans, and leap upon the camels. 
1 he wild boar roots up the com in the valley, and 
the foxes gnaw the vines upon the hill. The pirates 
lay waste the sea-coast and burn the ships of the 
fishermen and take their nets from them. In the 
salt marshes live the lepers, they have houses of wattled 
reeds, and none may come r.igh them. The beaears 
wander through the cities, and eat their food with the 

things not to be ? 
WUt thou take the leper for thy bedfellow, and set 

the begger at thy board ? Shall the lion do thy 
biding and the wild boar obey thee ? Is not he who 
made misery wiser than thou art ? Wherefore I praise 
thee not for this that thou hast done, but I bW thee 
nde back to the Palace and make thy face glad, and 
put on the raiment that bescemeth a king, and with the 
crown of gold I will crown thee, and the Lptre ^f ^ead 
wll I place in thy hand. And as for thv drLms 
tliink no more of them. The burden of this" world i.s 
too great for one man to bear, and the world’s sorrow 
too heavy for one heart to suffer.’* 

Sayest thou that in this house ? ” said the youne 
King, and be strode past the Bishop, and climbed 

cLisf of 
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He stood before the image of Chiist, and on his 
right hand and on his left were the marvellous vessels 
of "old, the chalice with tlie yellow wine, and the vial 
with the holy oil. He knelt before the image of Christ, 
and the great candles burned brightly by the jewelled 
shrine, and the smoke of the incense curled in thin 
blue wreaths through the dome. He bowed his head 
in prayer, and the priests in their stiff copes crept 
away from the altar. 

And suddenly a wild tumult came from the street 
outside, and in entered the nobles with drawn swords 
and nodding plumes, and shields of polished steel. 
“Where is this dreamer of dreams V they cried. 
“ Where is this king, who is apparelied like a beggar— 
tliis boy who brings shame upon our state ? Surely 
we will slay him, for he is unworthy to nde over us.” 


And the young King bowed his head \again, and 
prayed and when he had finished his prayer he rose 
up, and turning round he looked at them sadly. 

A.nd lo ! through the painted windows came the 
sunlight streaming upon him, and the sunbeams wove 
round him a tissued rohe that was fairer than the robe 
that had been fashioned for his pleasure. The dead 
staff blossomed, and bare lilies that were whiter than 
pearls The dry thorn blo.ssomed, and bare roses that 
were redder than rubies. Whiter than fine pearls 
wrre the lilies, and their stems were of bright silver. 
Redder than male rubies were the roses, and their 

leaves were of beaten gold. 


He stood there in the raiment of a king, and the 
rates of the jewelled shrine flew open and from the 
Tystal of the many rayed monstrance shone a 
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marvellous and mystical light. He stood there in a 
king’s raiment, and the Glory of God filled the place, 
and the saints in their carven niches seemed to move. 
In the fair raiment of a king he stood before them, 
and the organ pealed out its music, and the trumpeters 
blew upon their tmmpets, and the singing boys sang. 

And the people fell upon their knees in awe, and 
the nobles sheathed their swords and did homage, and 
the Bishop’s face grew pale and his hands trembled. 
'‘A greater than I hath crowned thee,” he cried, and 
he knelt before him. 

And the young king came down from the high 
altar, and passed home through the midst of the people. 
But no man dared look upon his face, for it was 
like the face of an angel. 




NOTES 

QUALITY. 


Page 

i brtlddsr : German brogue for brother. 

4 goot : good. 

" You goddem wed before dey found demselves*': You got 

them wet before they found themselves. 

5 “Zome boodt are bad from birdi ” : Some boots ore bad 

from birth. 

“ Id ’urdi you dere. Dose big virms 'ava no sell-respict 

Drash ! • It hurts you there. Those big firms have no self* 
respect. Trash ! 

8 “ Do dey vid you here ? I ad drouble wid dat bair ” : - Do 

they fit you here ? I had trouble with that pair. 

vresh model : fresh model. 


CHOICE SPIRITS 

12 A-B. • abl^bodied seamau-^Not a degree, 
fo’C’sle : fore-castle, quarters of the crew. 

13 wittlei: victuals. 

1 5 tatere : potatoes. 

16 split ; tell. 

18 fist J handwriting. 

19 nip : get behind quickly, 

22 grub : food. 

23 grass fed luxury : «.e. good butter. 

25 larstcut, soolcide : meaning that the one who gets the lowest 
card from the pack is to commit “ suicide.** 

I’m In it ! I try my luck too. 

funk it I avoid it liko a coward* 

28 fi^pun : five pound. 

34 raw beef : is often put on a black eye to reduce the swelling. 
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THE LION’S share. 


Faob 

37 Th0 Five Towns : Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke-upon- 

Trent, and Longton— centres of the pottery industry. 

38 Wesleyan Methodist Chapel : the Protestant Church founded 

by John Wesley (1703 — 91). 

Sunday School : the educational agency of the Chri.stian 

Church, founded in 1781 by Robert Raikes. 

44 translated like Enoch: Cf. Oemais 5 : 24 in the Bible. 

46 Narcissus : In Greek mythology a beautiful youth who saw 
his image in the water and fell in love with it. He pined 
away and was changed by the gods into the flower that 
bears his name. 

49 McKinley Tariff : an American bill introducing a high tariff, 
became law in 1890. 

60 Llandudno : a fashionable watcring*place in Carnarvonshire 
in North Wal.^f. 

64 lo kill the fatted calf : Cf. Luke, 15: 23. 


THE CHILD SPY. 

56 siege ! of Paris by the Prussian? in 1870 during the Franco* 
Pnissian War. 

galoche : game in which money is placed on a cork and 
knocked over with a ball. 

Breton reserves : from Brittany. 

place dU Chateau d’Eau : literally the Square of the Water 
palace. 

58 FranCO*tireurs : soldiers who without being part of the regular 

army, receive a commission for the duration of a war; 
irregular sharp shooters. 

59 Bourget : village six miles from Paris, where the fiercest fight- 

ing took place. 

60 casemated : made bomb-proof with tree-trunks laid against 

the house and built with embrasures for the firing of arms. 

01 National Guards : French militia under municipal control. 
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THE TOKEN. 


Page 

67 George Meredith S aVictoriaa novelist, 1828>ld09. 

71 It was the dead burying its dead : Cf. Luke, 9 : 60. 


THE HONOUR OF ISRAEL GOW. 

83 plaid : Scotch blanket of striped or variegated cloth. 

$5 provost * chief magistrate of city or town. ^ 

86 ofl your chufnp : out of your head, crazy. 

89 ancien regime : ancient regime. 

91 bamboozled : fooled, cheated. 

92 missals : Roman Catholic mass^books. 

93 Apocalypse : Revelation, disclosure as in the last book of the 

Now Testament, where we find pictures of the end of our world. 

100 on the nail: when due. 

103 Diogenes ; Greek cynic who went about with a lantern looking 
for an honest man. 


THE DESERTERS 

106 red'legS : regulars with red trousers. 

108 kepi : cap. 

lache : cowardly. 

112 patrle : fatherland. 

115 repli : encampment. 

Chasiepots ; type of rifle used by the French from 
1866-1874. 

1 21 vorwarts : German for forward. 

Voila pour In patrie : Up with the fatherland.” 

122 a moi : aery for help, “ To me.” 

123 Sadowa : the password for the night. 
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the revelation of the scarlet letter. 


This selection is from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s masterpiece, The 
ScarUt LetUTt which was first published in I860. Hester, the 
wearer of the Scarlet Letter, was being punished as an adulteress. 
As a young woman in England she had married an old but rich, 
cripple named Koger ChiUingworth. She did not love him and 
soon after migrated to New England and lost track of her husband. 
In Boston she fell in love with the talented young minister, 
Arthur Dimmesdale and they had an illegitimate cidld. The 
Puritans in New England were very strict in such matters and she 
was punished by having to serve a period in jail stand in the pillory 
and wear the Scarlet Letter A. Hester bad to bear her punishment 
alone as she refused to reveal the name of the father of her 
child and he did not have the courage to confess his guilt. After 
many adventures Roger ChiUingworth finaUy turned up in Boston 
to tod his wife in disgrace. He made her promise that she would 
not reveal the fact that they were husband and wife and he 
dedicated his life to revenge and the search for the man Hester 
refused to name. Our selection is the climax of the book. 

Pads 

129 Election Sermon s the day the magistrates of Boston were 

inducted into office was a public holiday and one of the 
chief items on the program was a sermon by a leading 
minister. 

130 Symphonious : harmonious. 

131 scaffold : the platform of the piUory. 


THE threefold DESTINY. 


139 Outlandish : foreign, extraordinary. 

“ Faery Londe : Fairy Land. 

140 ataghan ' ataghan or yatagan, a Turkish small sword, 
sybil or sibyl : a prophetess, female seer. 

carbuncle : formerly any of several deep red gems now a 
garnet cut in convex form. 

145 selectmen : a board of town officers chosen annually. 
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Paox 

152 


183 


156 

169 

161 

162 

163 

165 

166 
167 


rab and his friends. 

centripetal : directed toward the centre, 

to do an impoa^ble 

taCer : a blow in the face. 

buck : a dashing feUow, a young blood, a dandy. 

OIUll • A horn snuff-box. 

Prin“ CWles'^EdwSd'f^X^id^rnlTW 

of a passage from Shakespeare in which it i?^“a,ad°°“““ 

oaus’: “ ““* 0" ^“ddenly without apparent 

dlmit, : a kind of dainty cotton cloth with raised stripes 
bell : to form pus. ““npes. 

frentyt : strange. 

dawtle ; darling. 

bairn : child. 

In statu quo l a Latin phrase meaning in *u 

lave : the rest. ■“ “oo-o state. 

Brd0 l lullside^ slope, 

r8Ck*pjn ! a reck*stick« on© nf • i - 

metal of. the rack holding fodder fortol^J^^^*^ of wood 

treviss : a horse>a atuU iTa s^o " 

niOdr i a iDar6e 

k®!! J liternlly 

kale or other vegetables, hence " ^oop of 


or 
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N h- .* maelstrom. 

Egyptian tuLn, TetJSntbT'‘Red^^^^P^ ■*“8lo- 

Nubian „Xr.y"a:;^-“™ 

«-T.nehr,ru„:seaorshadows. Obscurity, darkneas. 


^ inven 
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Page 

172. chopping ! a choppy sea has numerous, short tumultuoa. 
waves. 

175 Jonas Ramus t not traced. Probably an invention of Poe to 
lend an air of truth to the story. ’ 

175 Sexagesima Sunday : second Sunday before lent in the 
Church calendar. 

175. Phlegothon : river of fire in Hades. 


THE YOUNG KING. 

193 woodland faun : In Roman mythology, a deity of the woods 
and herds, 

Rimini : a sea-port in N. E. Italy. 

195 JoyouSO : literally, joyous, a house of revelry. 

porphyry : a semi-precious igneous rock. There are red 
purple and green varieties which are highly esteemed as 
marbles. 

108 Adonis I In Greek mythology, a beautiful youth beloved 
by Venus. 

Hadrian l Roman emperor (A. D. 117 — 138). 

Endymion ; youth in Greek mythology, renowned for his 
beauty and perpetual sleep. 

197 Narcissus '• a beautiful youth in Greek mythology who fell 
in love with his own image reflected in a pool. He was 
changed into the flower bearing his name. 

291 OrmUz : an island in the Persian Gulf, famous for its 
pearls. 

204 Isis : the principal Egyptian goddess. 

Osiris ? husband of Isis, god of light, health and agricul- 
ture. 

208 the ravens will feed us S Seo the Biblical story in 1 Kings 
17-0. 

Cain t tho murderer of his brother Ab?l : of Genesis 4:8. 

210 monstrance: In the Roman Catholic Church, a transparent 
receptacle iti which the consecrated host is shown to the 
multitude. 
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